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EDITORIAL 
A NEW EDUCATION FOR A NEW COMMUNITY 


Here in the West, we live in new, 
not merely changing, communities even 
though we may not have moved geo- 
graphically in a decade or more. The 
dislocations of persons resulting from 
World War II coupled with a dramatic 
increase in the birth rate have left their 
marks throughout the land, but no- 
where more so than in California. The 
deluge of migration to California today 
is reminiscent of the gold rush of a cen- 
tury earlier and the community of today 
is being subjected to many of the same 
kinds of disruptive forces that operate 
in any frontier movement. Education in 
these communities cannot escape the 
forces that have been generated, and is 
destined to take on in this and the next 
decade a new cast that reflects the tem- 
per of the times. Changes made now 
will have a lasting effect upon education 
for years to come. 


DIFFICULTY OF RECOGNIZING THE 
NEW COMMUNITY 


The outlines of the new community 
are not as obvious as in the new com- 
munities of a century ago when the 
population first surged into the state. 
These earlier communities were recog- 
nized as new because they were the first 
ones in a particular geographic location. 
Today, many of the old physical land- 
marks, the names of the streets, the 
principal buildings, and the general lay- 
out of the town remain—-so that the illu- 
sion of continuity lingers. It is difficult 
to realize that in this old, familiar physi- 
cal setting, in these same buildings, new 
groups of people have come, are living 
and shaping the destiny of the town. 
The essential nature of a community is 
found in its people: a community is 


people interacting. Because of the 
strong force of tradition and precedent, 
a community can absorb many new- 
comers while still retaining its essential 
character. But when the proportion of 
newcomers to old-timers shifts rapidly 
and the former begin to outnumber the 
latter, the equilibrium is upset, tensions 
develop, and manifestations of social 
unrest appear. Problems are accentu- 
ated, especially if the old-timers, failing 
to see that “their” community has 
changed, tenaciously cling to established 
ways of conducting community affairs. 


NATURE OF THE NEW COMMUNITY 


The new community is inclined to be 
much more urban than its predecessor. 


The number and intensity of primary, 
face-to-face contacts has decreased. A 
growing impersonality of relationships 
is accompanied by a lessening of social 
constraint on personal behavior. The 
newcomers have not yet sunk their roots 
into the community. They are lonely. 
They want to belong, but know not just 
where or how. They become restless, 
and at times aggressive, for they feel 
thwarted by forces which they can only 
dimly comprehend, and cannot explic- 
itly verbalize. The newcomers are usu- 
ally young adults, just beginning the 
rearing of their families, or older retired 
persons who have come to spend their 
declining years in the sunshine of the 
Wes... The interests, orientation, and 
the needs of these two groups are not 
always compatible, and conflicts be- 
tween the contrasting groups of new- 
comers only adds to the confusion and 
uncertainty. The population of these 
new communities consists of more 
women than men and of an increasing 
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number of families where both parents 
are working outside of the home. These 
are but examples of the characteristics 
of the new community that distinguish 
it from the old one and which have 
marked meaning for education. 


RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
NEW COMMUNITY 


The life of the community is insepa- 
rably linked with the life of the school. 
Scarcely any institution in the com- 
munity reaches so many people as in- 
timately and continuously as the school. 
It would be strange indeed if the fears, 
struggles, and uncertainties, as well as 
the hopes, aspirations, and enthusiasms 
of the newcomers failed to find expres- 
sion in the conduct of school affairs. 
While the so-called wave of attacks 
upon the schools are in part sympto- 
matic of a faulty relationship between 
school and the community, they are also 
a reflection of the growing pains of the 
new community itself. 

These troubles have given rise to a 
renewed emphasis upon the “public re- 
lations” of the school. There is emerg- 
ing a new concept of public relations, 
replacing the old one, that is much 
sounder and more firmly based in the 
organic relation of the school and the 
community. It consists of much more 
than a mere “selling” of the schools. 
While we have always claimed that the 
schools belong to the people, at times 
we act as though parents and other 
citizens are to be endured, placated, and 
“sold” on what educators think should 
be done. Too often, we make a hurried, 
last-minute effort to explain the schools 
and to enlist support from the com- 
munity when we need to raise «he tax 
rate or to secure permission to float a 
bond issue. Over the nation a tremen- 
dous upsurge of vital lay interest in 
public education is springing from the 
grass roots of each community that sug- 
gests the inadequacy of present tradi- 
tional channels through which school 
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and community participation have been 
expressed. The local lay board of edu- 
cation and the PTA apparently are not 
geared at present to insure a genuine 
partnership between educators and lay- 
men in the conduct of school affairs in 
the new community. This full collabo- 
ration between educators and laymen 
is a bold idea from which some educa- 
tors mistakenly but honestly shrink. 
Enough unfortunate examples may be 
cited where “fringe” or “crackpot” in- 
dividuals or groups have dominated 
situations to cause many educators to 
hesitate in opening new channels of co- 
operation. Dangers as well as great 
possibilities lurk in this more active col- 
laboration between the schools and the 
citizens in the community. But dangers 
do not reduce the necessity, they only 
emphasize the need for wise and cou- 
rageous leadership. 


NEW KNOWLEDGE ABOUT COMMUNITY 
STRUCTURE 


Fortunately, the administrator and 
the teacher can now call upon better 
knowledge and techniques concerning 
community relations than ever before, 
so that they may avoid the pitfalls along 
the path. Sociologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists have in collaboration with 
social workers, educators, and other 
professional personnel in the commun- 
ity joined hands to fashion new ap- 
proaches to community analysis and to 
develop new insights into the power 
structure, and the functioning of the in- 
formal and dynamic organization as 
well as the formal one. Short cuts, such 
as selection of strategic individuals and 
organizations in the community are now 
possible in gearing the school to com- 
munity needs, 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS ARE 
BOTH RESPONSIBLE 

While the administrator may need to 

co-ordinate the program, the total teach- 

ing staff is involved, and the individual 

teacher becomes a key figure in the new, 
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more inclusive, and sounder public re- 
lations program. This does not neces- 
sarily mean an added burden upon the 
teacher, but it may mean shifting the 
focus of some of his energies. Indeed, 
the closer collaboration of teachers with 
parents of the youth in secondary 
schools is one of the most important 
problems in secondary education today. 


IMPROVING THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


While the teacher stands as the key 
figure in the functioning of the school, 
and an ineffective teacher destroys the 
confidence of the public in the schools, 
the importance of the educational pro- 
gram, the content and emphasis of the 
curriculum, are also fundamental. There 
is indeed a close connection between the 
teacher and the curriculum, for it is as 
the teacher understands, believes in, and 
has had a hand in the construction of 
a curriculum that he develops enthusi- 
asm for it. It is his conception of the 
curriculum that is important. To care 
for the increased enrollment in the 
period ahead we shall need to double the 
present staff of teachers. What will and 
should their training be? What kind 
of an educational program will they sup- 
port, work for, and be qualified to op- 
erate? It becomes important at this 
time that new and promising directions 
of the curriculum guide the teacher edu- 
cation institutions in their training as 
well as the inservice programs of the 
school districts. 

A fundamental source for delineating 
the nature of the curriculum of the fu- 
ture will be the citizens in the new com- 
munity. The needs of the new com- 
munity will shape the nature of the ed- 
ucational program. Inviting nonedu- 
cators to express their views on school 
curriculum and teaching methods will 
be a new and somewhat uncomfortable 
role for the educator. But this is the 
trend, and the recent book entitled Lay- 
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men Help Plan the Curriculum pub- 
lished by the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association, is in 
response to the need for guidance which 
is being experienced in many communi- 
ties. The support and enthusiasm for 
the program of secondary education 
which will ensure enough funds to keep 
educational standards from falling will 
result only as the community is brought 
in as a full partner in planning and 
evaluating the program. No time can 
be lost, for it is already almost too late 
to begin. 
SECONDARY ADMINISTRATORS TAKE 
INITIATIVE 


The administrators of secondary 
schools in California are continuing to 
take constructive steps of leadership in 
meeting the challenge of fashioning a 
new education for their new communi- 
ties. They, with their teachers, are cog- 
nizant of the fact that the educational 
program must be attuned to the real 
needs of the community. The principals 
throughout the state are, through their 
professional organization, The Califor- 
nia Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, now planning for two 
week-long workshops, one to be held in 
San Francisco from June 16 to 19 and 
the other in Long Beach, from June 29 
to July 3 in which they will consider 
better how they may discharge their 
functions in educational planning. The 
theme of these meetings is “The Role of 
the Administrator in Curriculum De- 
velopment.” It is hoped that the sym- 
posium in the Journal this month will 
be of assistance to them especially as 
they plan for their work this summer. 
Out of these summer conferences 
should come some challenging long- 
term plans for building a new educa- 
tion for the new communities that have 
arisen on a new western frontier. 


R.N.B. 
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Symposium — The New California Community: 
Implications for Secondary Education 





The Factor of Change 


Tre uniqueness and the superlative- 
ness of population trends as revealed in 
the 1950 census of the United States 
and the projected figures for 1960 and 
1970 cannot be merely noted as in- 
teresting phenomena proving our 
uniqueness and superlativeness. They 
must be analyzed for their effect on the 
community, on children, and on schools. 
With awe and pride we quote that 
we are now the second largest state, 
population wise. The total migration 
into California from 1940 to 1950 
equaled the population of the U.S. in 
1800, after 200 years of immigration 
and natural increase. It equaled a city 
the size of Chicago. In actual numbers 
it was 3,679,000 persons, bringing the 
total population to 10,586,223, a decade 
increase of 53.3 percent. The flood tide 
of this in-migration occurred in the war 
years, ebbing to 100,000 a year during 
the postwar years. (See Table 1.) 
May we, then, suppose that we are 
ready to settle down to “normal” and 
consolidate our gains? First we must 
note a natural increase in California 
averaging 140,000 births a year. The 


By KATHARINE DRESDEN 





@ Facts come first in the thinking of Dr. 
Katharine Dresden. She is more likely to 
be in a classroom observing what is going 
on than in the library reading what other 
people have to say about what is going on. 
Dr. Dresden has an unusual breadth and 
depth of educational experience upon 
which to draw for her facts and her in- 
sights. She received her B.A. from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1929, after 
several years of teaching grades one 
through nine in a one-room schoolhouse. 
She spent a number of years in the sec- 
ondary schools of Milwaukee before com- 
ing to Stanford to work on her advanced 
degree. She is probably most well known 
in California for her activities in connec- 
tion with the current materials project, 
the results of which were published in 
Better Learning Through Current Ma- 
terials (Stanford Univ. Press, Rev. Ed. 
1952). She is Professor of Education at 
Chico State College. 





California Public Utilities Commission 
estimates that in addition there will be 
enough in-migration to bring a 28.3 
percent increase in population in 1960 
over 1950. Dr. William A. Spurr, Pro- 
fessor of Statistics at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has predicted a 33 percent increase 


TABLE 1 
CALIFORNIA POPULATION CENSUS 


Total 


Net Increase 





Population Number 


1,230,136 
3,678,223 


Percent 


B 
In- Migration N —_— 
71,100 
135,200 
93,300 


172,000 


BPEESNses: 
we Bie b: 
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by 1960. This will be an added number 
of people almost equal to the increase 
from 1940 to 1950. This will probably 
step up to 35 percent in the next decade, 
bringing the California population to 
19,000,000 by 1970. Thus from 1940 to 
1970 the population growth will be 175 
percent. 


In the aggregate these figures are so 
unique and superlative that we cannot 
easily comprehend them. Let us break 
them down a number of ways into more 
comprehensive and more meaningful 
divisions. 


TABLE 2 


COUNTIES EXCEEDING PERCENT 
OF NET INCREASE IN 
CALIFORNIA AS A WHOLE 


Southern Counties 


San Diego 
San Bernardino 
Kern 


Ventura 


Northern Counties 
Contra Costa 


Monterey 
Stanislaus 


Geographically. Where are the new- 
comers settling? It is significant that 
population growth has not been uniform 
over the state. Though the state in- 
crease was 53.3 percent, Contra Costa 
County increased 196 percent, San Ma- 
teo and Solano counties each 109 per- 
cent, San Diego County 80 percent, and 
Monterey County 78 percent. In all, 13 
counties increased at a faster rate than 
the state as a whole. While San Diego 
County ranked fourth in rate of growth, 
the actual population increase was 250,- 
000, more than any of the first three 
ranking counties. Los Angeles County 
has the greatest actual increase in popu- 
lation, more than one and one third mil- 
lion people. But based on its large 
original population, the rate of growth 
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was slightly less than that for the entire 
state. It was, however, 361% percent of 
the total increase for the state. 

Dr. Spurr has projected these figures 
also into the future. San Mateo County, 
he predicts, will have the highest rate 
of increase, 59 percent, Kern County 52 
percent, Contra Costa County 50 per- 
cent, with Monterey and Solano coun- 
ties following closely. Of all of the 
counties, Contra Costa will have made 
the greatest strides from 100,000 in 
1940 to 445,000 in 1960 or 345 percent. 
Los Angeles County, he predicts, will 
increase its rate by 1960 to equal that of 
the state as a whole. (See Table 2.) 

Urbanization. Are population in- 
creases in the county or in the city? 
Around our cities there is developing a 
very large urban fringe. If the city had 
a population of 50,000 or over, the Bu- 
reau of the Census counted in the urban 
fringe. If the municipality were smaller, 
the urban fringe was considered a part 
of the county. In the 1940 census the 
urban fringe was not recognized. 

The 1950 population of California is 
80¥4 percent urban, including those liv- 
ing in communities of 2,500 or more and 
in the urban fringe around cities of 
50,000 or more. This leaves a rural 
population of 1934 percent of which 
only 5 percent are rural farm dwellers. 
In 1940, 67 percent of the population 
was classified as urban, but differences 
in definition of terms from one period to 
another make comparison meaningless. 

In-Migration. How do rates of in- 
migration compare with natural in- 
creases and how will they compare as 
time goes on? Each decade the migra- 
tion into California has been greater 
than the natural increase in population. 
But as the rate of in-migration after 
1946 slowed down to an average of 
100,000 a year, the birth rate went up 
140,000. As the population increases, 
it may be assumed that births will in- 
crease. In California there will be no 
dearth of young people. 

Age Groups. This brings us to an 
analysis of the population by ages. No 
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census returns were necessary for al- 
most every school district to know that 
there is an almost daily increase in 
school-age population. So great is the 
birth rate and so young the in-migrants 
that our average age declined more than 
a year from 1940 to 1950. This was at 
a time when longevity was increased 
and in a state that is still the mecca of 
the aged and retired from other parts 
of the nation. 

The rate of increase of children under 
5 years of age was three times the rate 
of increase for the population as a 
whole. The rate for children 5 to 9 
years of age was twice that of the en- 
tire population. The group from 9 to 14 
years increased at only two-thirds of 
the rate for the population as a whole. 
The group from 15 to 24 years in- 
creased at only half the average rate. 
The remainder increased at the average 
rate. 

A much higher percentage of children 
below 14 years of age is found in the 
rural nonfarm group than in the rural 
or urban group. This reflects the tend- 
ency for new families to move into the 
new subdivisions on the urban iringe. 
A disproportionately high percentage of 
people over 45 years of age is found in 
urban and in rural farm groups. 

Color. The Bureau of the Census 
further breaks down these figures on 
the basis of color. The nonwhite popu- 
lation between 1940 and 1950 increased 
over 100 percent, while the white popu- 
lation increased 51 percent. In 1940, 
4Y, percent of the population was non- 
white ; in 1950, 6 percent was nonwhite. 
Rather generally this minority group is 
concentrated in the urban and rural 
farm areas, very few of them being in 
the rural nonfarm area. 

Sex. This is one of the most signifi- 
cant changes in the California popula- 
tion. For the first time the females out- 
number the males. It is not an even 
distribution geographically, for in the 
less densely populated areas, males are 
still in the majority. Marriage rates 
also have changed in the census decade. 
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In 1940, 60 percent of the women over 
14 years of age were married, in 1950, 
68 percent were married. The number 
of unmarried men declined even in the 
face of a total population increase. The 
number of families, therefore, increased, 
but the proportion of families sharing 
homes was no greater in 1950 than in 
1940. 

Occupations. Significant changes 
have occurred in the occupational status 
of Californians. First, more of the pop- 
ulation are working—8 percent unem- 
ployed in 1950 as against 16 percent in 
1940. In 1950 one-third of the labor 
force consisted of women, in 1940 only 
one-quarter. In the urban areas one 
out of every three women is gainfully 
employed, in the rural areas one out of 
four. 

In 1940 one out of ten and in 1950 
one out of sixteen workers were em- 
ployed in agriculture. Those employed 
in industry increased from 17 percent 
to 19 percent. Wholesale and retail 
trade, construction, and skilled work 
employ a larger percentage of workers 
than in 1940. The total amount of agri- 
cultural products and their value has 
increased sharply, the total amount of 
land under cultivation has increased, 
but the percentage of rural farm work- 
ers has decreased. 

Thus we have a small sample of the 
census figures which are gradually be- 
ing released by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Every figure has wide implications 
for the state as a whole, for each com- 
munity, for education, and for every 
citizen. 

During the forties we accepted, on 
the verbal level, the phenomena of Rich- 
mond increasing fivefold, of San Mateo 
County becoming the residential sub- 
urb of San Francisco, of Vallejo ex- 
panding under the impetus of navat in- 
stallations. During the fifties we 
thought to consolidate these gains, to 
make Californians of these “Uitlanders” 
who poured in from the other states. 
This we must do. But we must also 
accustom ourselves to further influx, 
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particularly to areas of the state hither- 
to untouched. 

Because of this, the nature of our 
communities will continue to change. 
Communities with a fairly stable, un- 
changing population may expect an in- 
migration. This will result in conflict 
between the old and the new groups in 
the community, each of which will need 
to re-examine itself, to examine the 
other and seek ways of adjustment and 
compromise. Education must play a 
part in this process if it is to occur 
peacefully, rationally and without major 
community disruption. 

Communities which have learned to 
accept newcomers must now adjust to 
a three-level society: (1) those who 
were here prior to 1940, (2) those who 
came in the early forties and are now 
“old-settlers,” (3) “newcomers” since 
1950. The second group already have 
native-born children in school. Will 
they retaliate on the newcomers for the 
indignities suffered by those who came 
in the forties? The school must help 


the community to recognize such pres- 
sures and to cope with them. 

While California has had suburbs 
around San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Los Angeles for some time, the urban 
fringe is new to most of the state. It 
brings in a number of changes with im- 


plications for education. It poses a 
problem of political responsibility — 
whether to incorporate, to annex, to 
keep small municipalities or to make 
the county the dominant political or- 
ganization. Connected with each of 
these is the question of services—who 
is to furnish police and fire protection, 
water and sewage disposal, paved 
streets? Schools? 

Tied in with this is the problem of 
financing. Expanded services are too 
great a drain on existing installations. 
Should the mother city finance the ex- 
pansion program to protect herself from 
unsafe areas on its borders? Should the 
urban fringe be taxed to finance a serv- 
ice over which it has no control? As 
many of the “urban fringers” work in 
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the mother city should there be a pay- 
roll tax to finance these services? These 
matters are vital to education. What 
shall constitute a school district? How 
will it be financed? If children, and 
hence schools, are in the fringe areas, 
but if highly assessed property is in the 
metropolitan area, how can new com- 
munities finance building programs? 
Do schools, police, roads, or sewers 
have prior claim to tax money ? 

A less tangible relationship but one 
which, nevertheless, affects the schools 
is the dependence of the fringe area on 
the metropolitan area for entertainment, 
shopping, social life, styles, and cus- 
toms. Family relationships and in- 
fluences change as father takes the 7 :00 
o'clock train into the city and returns 
on the 7:00 o’clock at night. High- 
school boys and girls go into “the city” 
daily for their education in a school 
which is far removed from father and 
mother geographically and, frequently, 
ideologically. 

Age changes in the population are of 
great significance. Older people who 
live in the urban centers vote on the tax 
issues. With age frequently comes con- 
servatism and a restricted income. The 
large population of children under five 
years of age means an increasing prob- 
lem in the primary grades immediately, 
and a few years hence, an increasing 
problem in the secondary grades. Will 
the older members of the community 
vote for the needed funds to support 
school increases? Longevity and earlier 
retirement also pose some interesting 
relationships to adult education, its pur- 
pose, its need, its cost. 

Changing ratios of white and non- 
white may or may not pose a problem. 
Certainly they are a challenge to educa- 
tion. Communities with stable popula- 
tions may have to face this issue for the 
first time when the wave of increase 
strikes them. Are they prepared for it, 
are the schools preparing youth for it? 

The change in the ratio between male 
and female poses many questions which 
our culture is loathe to discuss. As edu- 
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cators we must consider what happens 
to “surplus” females in a population 
with an unfavorable balance between 
the sexes, what happens to traditional 
standards of moral conduct, what hap- 
pens to divorce rates. Psychologically, 
what happens to the “excess” females ? 
Should girls have the same education 
as boys, should they be educated for 
“kuchen, kinder, und kirche” or for 
careers? Will the community tolerate 
the “emancipated,” unmarried, career 
woman or will it force the prototype of 
the “old maid”? And will the schools 
lead or follow in setting the pattern ? 

What implications can we draw from 
changes in occupations? Problems are 
posed by women in industry. If the 
new pattern is for the married woman 
to be gainfully employed outside of the 
home, if economic necessity demands 
that she bring in income, if psychologi- 
cal necessity demands that she seek ful- 
fillment outside of home, what does it 
imply for community life? Who will 
run the church suppers to support re- 
ligion? Who will come to parent study 
groups to learn how to rear children? 
Our reservoir of unemployed is rapidly 
being exhausted. Will this call more 
women into industry? Will this de- 
mand changes in education ? 

Attendance in child centers which are 
limited to low income groups has 
dropped off since the peak in January 
of 1949. The number of children at- 
tending nursery school has increased. 
Does the school or some community 
agency accept responsibility for the 
child from the close of school until the 
time when the working parent comes 
home? 

Vocational courses in high schools 
and colleges may well look to an evalu- 
ation of themselves in terms of new 
trends evidenced by the census figures. 
Communities can look at the reduction 
of the labor force by extended school 
attendance, earlier retirement, cultural 
standards, and standards of employ- 
ment in terms of fulfilling employment 
needs of industry. Moreover all occu- 


pational statistics must be viewed in 
terms of the exigencies of the moment 
such as containment of the war in Ko- 
rea, extension of the war to other parts 
of the world, and military preparedness. 

In the new California community we 
are certain of the factor of change. 
There will be more people, different 
people, differently assorted, doing dif- 
ferent things. A smaller proportion of 
them are now in high school, a larger 
proportion will be in high school. And 
this is a challenge to the community and 
to education. 

Will there be enough buildings to 
house them? Enough equipment and 
texts to supply them? Enough teachers 
to teach them? Not if we wait until the 
flood is upon us. Our large enrollments 
are moving up on us, year by year. The 
first large increase which is now in 
fourth grade, will in four more years 
be in high school. The schools must 
alert the community to prepare for this. 

While the community is building new 
schools, we might consider what kind 
of curriculum and instruction are to be 
in them. Teachers, pupils, and lay pub- 
lic may well sit down together, look at 
census figures, and ask themselves, 
“Are we educating in terms of these 
figures? Are we educating in the spirit 
of the times? Are we educating for 
change?” Preplanning can be com- 
pleted and the new program tried out 
before the new buildings are ready. 

And where are we to secure teachers 
adequate to the task? Pupils, teachers, 
and college staffs must together decide 
upon the needs and the type of prepara- 
tion of these teachers. Secondary- 
school teachers must make teaching so 
attractive that the most capabie pupils 
will choose it for a lifework. 

Pupils and parents must be involved 
in the process of developing the school 
in terms of our changing communities. 
The schools cannot, should not, do it 
alone. They must, however, furnish 
leadership in terms of the factor of 
change in the new California com- 
munity. 





The Teaching of Values in the 
Changing Community 


Ticiionns: particularly those whose 
concern is with public education, have 
been faced with the increasingly difficult 
responsibility of serving communities 
which are not merely changing rapidly 
in their external aspects, but which pre- 
sent to the observer a sometimes as- 
tounding crisscrossing of value patterns, 
each of which is itseif often highly un- 
stable. 

By and large, the home has become 
an ineffective agency for the teaching 
of values, especially for adolescents, 
since in it the breakdown of older stable 
value patterns is more visible. The 
church has (at least until recently) been 
losing a great many of the youth as 
they reach early adolescence. Youth or- 
ganizations are only partially effective, 
for only a limited group of young people 
use their services ; and, like the church, 
such organizations are handicapped by 
relatively brief and infrequent contacts. 

Today’s educator, therefore, who ex- 
pects the responsibility for teaching 
values to be fulfilled by social institu- 
tions other than the school, is harbor- 
ing an unrealistic expectation. It may 
be that this expectation is a rationaliza- 
tion of his own failure in discharging 
that difficult responsibility — particu- 
larly difficult in that the culturally 
heterogeneous and unstable community 
which he serves does not agree upon the 
values in which it believes, and which 
it therefore would wish its youth to be 
taught. 

In an older day in American educa- 
tion, the question “What values should 
the schools teach?” received an almost 
automatic answer which reflected rela- 
tive homogeneity in value pattern 
among those responsible for the instruc- 
tion of the young, and among the influ- 
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e Some of our most enduring insights are 
derived from the analytic thinking of 
philosophers. We have been fortunate in 
this issue to have the contribution of an 
individual who is not only a philosopher, 
but moves freely in the broad field of the 
humanities. Dr. Axelrod, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Humanities and Curriculum 
Evaluator at San Francisco State, received 
his A.B. degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1937. Subsequently he was 
chairman of the Department of Humani- 
ties for Chicago City College, and also 
taught in the Chicago public schools. He 
was on the staff of the University of Chi- 
cago in the Department of Humanities, 
and also on the Board of Examiners of 
the University. He is currently on leave 
on a Ford Foundation Fellowship to look 
further into the problems of evaluation in 
general education. 





ential segment of the communities which 
they served. There was not only verbal 
agreement, but widespread real agree- 
ment, on the value principles to which 
respectable individuals conformed. 

If there was then, among educators, 
little self-consciousness about educa- 
tional aims in terms of attitudes and 
behaviors, this primitive state of educa- 
tional thinking was due not only to a 
lack of psychological knowledge, but 
also, and perhaps more significantly, to 
the fact that no necessity really existed 
to impel such self-consciousness; for 
though the agreement may have been 
inarticulate, it was general agreement, 
concerning proper attitudes and be- 
haviors. A network of consistent cul- 
tural approvals and disapprovals served 
to inculcate these attitudes and be- 
haviors in the young. The problem of 
teaching values existed ; but since con- 
ditions permitted a semiautomatic solu- 
tion, awareness did not force itself upon 
a majority of educators. The inarticu- 
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late agreement about the “right” value 
principles, and the unformulated but 
commonly held set of behavioral aims 
stood steadfast and effectively behind, 
and subtly pervaded, most classroom 
instruction everywhere. 

In our own day, respectability in cur- 
ricular thinking is often equated with 
self-consciousness and high articulate- 
ness about attitudinal and behavioral 
goals which are value principles re-ex- 
pressed on more concrete levels. Self- 
consciousness and articulateness have 
become necessary because educators to- 
day—themselves caught in the webbed 
discomforts of cultural relativism—dis- 
agree as to which specific attitudes and 
behaviors should be taught, that is, 
which specific value principles are 
“right” for today’s world. 

Thus, articulate disagreement on edu- 
cational goals has replaced the unformu- 
lated but commonly held attitudinal and 
behavioral aims of an earlier period. 

Our own day is a period in which 
educational thinking is influenced by the 
findings in psychology, the cultural rela- 
tivism of the social sciences, the value- 
less preoccupations of the natural sci- 
entists, and the heterogeneity in value 
pattern that has developed among those 
responsible for the education of youth. 
These and other factors have led to an 
articulate disagreement about the 
“right” value principles for this gen- 
eration ; to an emphasis on subject mat- 
ter in teaching, and to a strong reaction 
against that emphasis ; to new attempts 
in giving training in values without in- 
culcating a particular set of value prin- 
ciples; to extreme self-consciousness 
among teachers about the attitudes and 
behaviors that ought to be the goals of 
instruction — with fairly high verbal 
agreement, and quite low real agree- 
ment. 

“Our own day,” as described here, 
may be coming to a close. Whether the 
cultural homogeneity that may replace 
it will emerge from America’s new re- 
ligious revival, from the Christian dem- 
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ocratic tradition, from McCarthyism, 
or from some other force working 
toward conformism in value pattern, it 
seems at the moment difficult to say. 
In any event, some such conformity will 
probably influence group thinking many 
generations from now. 

For our purposes here, we assume 
the continuation of a heterogeneous 
culture, and disagreements, therefore, 
about value principles. We assume fur- 
ther that the problem of determining, 
in that culture, the attitudes and be- 
havioral ends which ought to be the 
goals of all classroom activity will re- 
main the concern of the educators in the 
community. As long as the staff of an 
educational institution, whether subtly 
or overtly, approves of certain attitudes 
and behaviors and disapproves of 
others, the member or pupil will be 
taught to attach value or disvalue to 
given attitudes and behaviors. If, with- 
in the school, the approvals and disap- 
provals are inconsistent from classroom 
to classroom, and if they remain non- 
overt, the already delicate learning 
process is further strained for the pupil 
by the confusion in values which he may 
well find greater within the walls of the 
schoolhouse than outside of them. It 
would appear, therefore, that this is one 
problem the schoolman cannot solve by 
remaining silent on all value questions. 

In order to think through to a solu- 
tion, educators may find the following 
basic distinction between two types of 
value principles a useful one: (a) a 
method value principle, and (b) a con- 
tent value principle. 

A method value principle sets forth 
a way of looking at data or of approach- 
ing a problem ; such a principle does not 
assert what is to be believed or held as 
does a content value principle, but as- 
serts only a way in which one is to ar- 
rive at the content principles which he 
comes to hold. For example: “A na- 
tional government ought to punish any 
individual who preaches its overthrow” 
is an assertion of a content principle. 
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A method principle would be of this 
kind: “Even though one is certain of 
his answer to any question, he ought 
to operate under the assumption that he 
may change his mind in the future.” 
Both examples state values; the first 
might be labeled the value of “national 
security,” and the second might be 
called the value of “open-mindedness.” 
Whether they are right or wrong values 
is not here the question. The point is 
that they are of different kinds—one of 
them asserting a given content of be- 
lief, the other setting forth a given 
method of arriving at or treating the 
content values one holds. 

In the foregoing distinction, the edu- 
cator may find a key to the teaching of 
values, especially if his concern is with 
an institution such as the public school 
which is charged with the task of serv- 
ing the needs of communities that to- 
day, with rare exceptions, are changing 
with astounding rapidity and the domi- 
nant values of which are both hetero- 
geneous and unstable. Whereas there 
are great difficulties in reaching wide- 
spread agreement about the content 
values which should serve as ends of 
education, it is easier to reach agree- 
ment about which method values might 
serve as educational ends. 

It would be foolish to pretend that 
once such agreement had been obtained, 
the major difficulties would cease ; it is 
probably truer to say that they will have 
just begun. The first difficulty is the 
translation of the method value prin- 
ciples into attitudinal and behavioral 
goals ; as has earlier been stated, these 
goals are value principles, re-expressed 
on more concrete levels. The second is 
to modify the written curriculum in 
terms of the new goals, so that they are 
seen in an additional dimension in 
which some suggestions are offered as 
to the means that might be employed in 
the attainment of these goals. 

The most difficult of the steps is that 
of translating the written curriculum 
into a real curriculum—i.e., of making 
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the actual classroom experiences of the 
pupil meaningful and effective in terms 
of the stated goals. It would appear that 
this very difficulty is the one which, at 
present, is responsible for the degree 
of educational failure which is so ap- 
parent on the secondary-school and un- 
dergraduate college levels. Good writ- 
ten curricula so often remain untrans- 
lated into pupil experience in the class- 
room. One of the reasons why method 
goals are rarely translated into pupil 
experience which encourages practice in 
the skills leading to those goals is that 
teachers everywhere are so concerned 
about covering a certain subject matter. 

One of the advantages of educational 
goals which are behavioral translations 
of method value principles is that they 
call forth no compulsion to cover all the 
content in the area being studied. The 
frequency of this compulsion indicates 
that it meets a great need among high- 
school and college teachers in that it 
provides at once a weapon for self- 
laceration and an excellent protection 
against any “new” ideas that might sug- 
gest goals other than content coverage. 

When a unit of teaching focuses, 
however, on the attainment of an end 
expressed as a method value, then the 
study of content values becomes un- 
avoidable; yet such study, within that 
framework, carries with it no necessity 
on the part of the teacher to uphold the 
superiority of any single content prin- 
ciple over another. The teacher, there- 
fore, by taking method values as his 
goals does not find himself forced out of 
neutral position during a discussion of 
some situation calling for consideration 
of content value principle, for his con- 
cern is not with the teaching of this or 
that specific content value but rather 
with creating the kinds of experiences 
for the student which will aid the attain- 
ment of method value goals. 

Such method value goals, to name 
only a handful, are: 

1) competency in finding the rele- 
vant data for solving a given problem; 
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2) the habit of approaching possible 
conclusions with appropriate care, with 
neither excessive cautiousness nor with 
unjustified certainty ; 

3) the sense of responsibility for 
justifying to oneself on logical grounds 
—and with a minimum of self-decep- 
tion—the conclusions one has come to 
and the decisions one makes; 

4) the ability to think logically—that 
is, to move from a set of assumptions 
(with the recognition that they are as- 
sumptions) to conclusions which follow 
logically from the starting points ; 

5) experiment-mindedness—that is, 
checking hypotheses whenever future 
occasions permit examination of new 
sets of relevant data; 

6) empathy—that is, taking (tempo- 
rarily but whole-heartedly) the point of 
view which one finds strange or even 
repulsive in order to get as much of the 
real “feel” as one can of a viewpoint 
on a given question different from one’s 
own; 

7) open-mindedness—that is, operat- 
ing under the assumption that the con- 
clusions to which one comes, and which 
may look certain today, may be rejected 
tomorrow. 


When a teacher takes these and many 
other method values as his primary 
goals of instruction (including the spe- 
cific intellectual skills without which 
these cannot operate effectively) he has 
taken the first step toward success in 
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teaching values of the kind upon which 
educators have been able to reach com- 
paratively widespread agreement. Fur- 
ther, the implementation of such goals 
cannot avoid stimulating thought among 
pupils about those values which are of 
content variety, upon which the com- 
munity’s network of heterogeneous cul- 
tural patterns makes common agreement 
impossible. And it is an educational 
victory of the highest sort when a teach- 
er can stimulate thought about content 
value principles without teaching his 
particular answer to those problems. A 
curriculum so implemented is obviously 
not value-less nor does it pretend to 
teach any single set of answers to the 
major content value questions, to which 
the American community no longer 
gives a single set of answers. 

If the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem of teaching values lies in this di- 
rection, then the future course is clear 
and difficult. We would need a new 
type of textbook, an expansion of the 
college general education movement 
among teacher training institutions in 
order to give prospective teachers early 
in their college training some mastery 
of the attitudes and values here pro- 
posed as the educational goals to guide 
them in their future teaching; and a 
movement to re-educate the majority of 
teachers now in service. These are tre- 
mendous tasks. They might be impos- 
sible in some areas. They are essential 
in California. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO BE SURVEYED 


_ The U.S. Office of Education appointed a committee of eight to reappraise the 
basic vocational education acts and current programs under them. This is the first 
time in more than a quarter century that this phase of education will be studied 


intensively. 


—Ed Press Newsletter, December, 1952. 





The Sociology of the Attacks on the Schools 


By FREDERIC W. TERRIEN 


Dine are more than one and one 
quarter million teachers in the United 
States. In their generous numbers, they 
could have a considerable share of tem- 
poral power, and in the acknowledged 
virtue of their calling, they could have 
the glory of worldly reward. There are 
enough of them to exert as much poli- 
tical pressure as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, to fight for their 
own interests more effectively than any 
labor union, and to control professional 
standards as stringently as does the 
American Medical Association. Yet 
none of these things is happening. A 
proportionately increasing number of 
jobs in the field go begging each year, 
and a great many of those that are filled 
are rewarded so poorly, in a material 
sense, that their holders are hard 
pressed to maintain themselves. Now 
more trouble besets the profession, for 
in addition to the critical attacks on 
performance to which teachers are sub- 
ject, there has been added an attack 
upon their loyalty to the democratic 
ideology. 

All of this is not new. Any profes- 
sional group may expect to have its de- 
tractors. It is only their current vigor 
which would seem, paraphrasing 
Charles Lamb, to press incivility out of 
season. Attacks on the performance of 
educators are as old as the profession 
of teaching. Brickman notes that “‘pub- 
lic criticism was a concomitant of edu- 
cation even in the early days,’ and 
‘Burtor points out that earlier writers 
from Confucius and Socrates to Wil- 
liam Penn grumbled that a “return to 
fundamentals” would be a most salutary 
thing for the educational systems of 
their times. “Parents are always say- 
ing,” he comments, “that schools were 
better in their day, or in their parents’ 

* William W. Brickman, “Attack and Counter- 


attack in American Education,” School and Society, 
Vol. 74, No. 1923, October 27, 1951. 
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@ The objective student of society can 
render a distinct service to public educa- 
tion in these critical days in helping us to 
understand the “attacks” that are being 
made upon schools. The Journal is in- 
debted to Dr. Frederic W. Terrien, Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology at Stanford 
for his thoughtful analysis of the prob- 
lem. His doctoral dissertation in the De- 
partment of Sociology at Yale in 1950 
was on the subject, “The Behavior Sys- 
tem and Occupational Type Associated 
with Teaching.” Some of the findings of 
this fascinating study will appear in a 
future issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology, under the title, “Who Thinks 
What About Educators.” Dr. Terrien re- 
ceived his A.B. at Stanford in 1937, his 
M.A. from Yale in 1947, and his Ph.D. 
from the same institution in 1950. 





day ... The schools of any earlier 
day, revered by today’s critics, were 
under the identical criticisms made to- 
day.””? 

If there is little novelty in these at- 
tacks, only a brief recapitulation of their 
main charges is necessary ; it will be the 
purpose of this paper to examine, from 
a sociological point of view, the pos- 
sible reasons for the attacks. The litera- 
ture anent the current wave of criticism 
is already sufficient to have warranted 
a published bibliography.* Summariz- 
ing from the thoughtful pieces by Ben- 
jamin Fine,* Ernest O. Melby,® Archi- 
bald W. Anderson,* Paul Woodring," 
and Harold Alberty,® and from News- 

2 William H. Barton, “Get the Facts: Both Ours 
and the Other Fellow’s,” Progressive Education, 
Vol. 29, No. 3, January 1952. 

3A "List of Articles and Books Concerned With 


the Wave of Attacks on Public Education, Defense 
Commission of the National Education Association, 


Washington, D.C. 

4 Benjamin Fine, “Why Our Public Schools Are 
in Serious Trouble,” reprinted from The New York 
Times (no dates). 

5 Ernest O. Melby, “‘American Education Under 
Fire,” Freedom Pamphlets, 19 

* Archibald W. ran Rag “The Charges Agai inst 
American Education: What ies meg Qo oo 
gressive Education, Vol. 29, N > sananey 1952. 

7 Paul Woodring, ‘An Open achers,” 
Harper's Magazine, by. 208, No 1226, Juiy 1952, 

* Harold Alberty al, “Let's Look at the Attacks 
on the Schools,” Cll of Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio (Mimeo.), 1951. 
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week’s Platform,’ the principal charges 
against education today seem to be 
eight in number. The critics hold that: 


1. The fundamentals are not being taught. 
Various fads and frills, rather than the 
three R’s are the subject matter of the 
day, which means that 

. A lack of discipline prevails. Just as drill 
and hard work in learning have been 
abandoned, so has disappeared a respect 
for authority, and so, inevitably, 

. Moral and religious values are neglected. 
The test of expediency has been sub- 
stituted for the test of ultimate values. 
If the latter may be questioned, it is no 
wonder that 

. The schools are seedbeds of un-Ameri- 
canism. If all these things are true, then 
the contention that 

. The schools are too expensive finds ready 
support, along with the concomitant 
charge that 

. Education offers poor preparation for 
making a living in the world of today. 
This is held to be true chiefly because 

. The schools are pre-empting the func- 
tions of the home, endeavoring to pro- 
vide institutional substitutes for much 
that should be accomplished within the 
family framework. This would never 
have come about if it were not that 

. Control of education has passed out of 
the hands of the people and into those 
of a group of self-appointed experts who 
make no effort to consult with or inform 
the community which pays their salaries. 


The replies which have been prepared 
by educators to these charges would 
seem to be more than adequate defense. 
Point for point, the critics have been 


than by the various contributors to the 
January, 1952, issue of Progressive Ed- 
ucation, and by the group which pre- 
pared the symposium entitled “Let’s 
Look at the Attacks on the Schools” 
(both previously cited). The catalogue 
of reasons for such attacks is as long 
as that for the attacks themselves, and 
can be related directly to them. If hu- 
man beings may be said to talk most 
about what they do not have, so may 
they also be said to attack most readily 
that which is related to their own short- 
comings. Reviewing the charges then, 
let us consider the reasons behind them. 

®“New Crises for Education,” Platform, 4 


week Club and Educational Bureaus, Weekly 
lications, Inc., January 1952. 


First is the charge that the funda- 
mentals are not being taught. While 
innumerable surveys have shown, as 
Melby says, that “the test scores of 
present-day children are superior to 
those made by children of thirty or 
forty years ago and by youngsters of 
the early days of our country,”’° many 
people are hard pressed to accept this 
supported truth. In the long view, the 
educators should not take umbrage at 
this feeling. There are good reasons for 
it, and it has nothing to do with the 
earnestness with which educators are 
performing their duties. 

The simple truth is that the funda- 
mentals are being taught, but that along 
with them, other things are also being 
dealt with—things so much more com- 
plex than the essential three R’s that 
they defy easy explanation. Perhaps 
the chief difference between the schools 
of our day and those of Horace Mann’s 
time is the venturesome step which the 
educators have made into the realm of 
interacting variables. Instead of rely- 
ing upon simple didactic repetition of 
letter and number combinations, the 
teachers have dared to venture into the 
fields of psychology and sociology—to 
bring such processes as controlled moti- 
vation and sociometrics to their work. 
These things are not easily understood 
and are much less easily explained. 
Since the changes embodying these 
more recondite principles have been 
continuous and relatively rapid, each 
succeeding generation of parents has 
had to accommodate itself to new con- 
cepts of educational practice—in sum, 
to learn all over again what education 
was doing. 

This apparent departure from the 
fundamentals invariably incurs the sus- 
picion of learning which appears to be 
generic to all cultures. The widespread 
ambivalence toward knowledge is 
solidly rooted in primitive experience. 
Knowledge is everywhere revered be- 


1% Ernest O. Melby, York Tie to ihe Critics of 


the Schools,” The New Times azine 
tember 23, 1951, quoted in Platform, op. cit. + 
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cause it tends to explain the otherwise 
inexplicable, thereby giving man in- 
creased control over an essentially hos- 
tile environment, and contrarily, knowl- 
edge is everywhere feared because it 
deals with the unknown, and is in part 
an unknown itself. The unknown, in 
Nature, is coincident with danger. 
Since some knowledge, by definition, is 
beyond the capacity of all but the ablest 
members of any group, the “higher 
learning” of that group, and the people 
who deal with it, must always remain 
in the shadow of suspicion. Present-day 
educators, and progressive educators in 
particular, by venturing into the never- 
never land of the interacting variables 
of social science, force themselves to 
accept the condition that all such ad- 
vances beyond those completely within 
the grasp of the least able members of 
their societies will invite criticism and 
hostility. 

The second point of the attack—that 
a lack of discipline prevails in the pub- 
lic schools, is partly valid. The most 
casual observation would indicate that 
discipline is in short supply in most of 
our public schools. Casual observation, 
however, might well be supplemented 
by two important considerations. The 
first is that complete discipline of the 
kind which produces “pin-drop” silence 
and instant obedience, is not desirable 
either from the point of view of its 
naturalness, nor from the point of view 
of its implications in regard to person- 
ality or politics. The “authoritarian 
personality” exists in American life, as 
has been demonstrated,’' but thanks in 
part to the intelligent permissiveness of 
the schools, this type of personality is 
by no means in the majority. Further, 
critics of the schools err when they fail 
to take account of the fact that a rela- 
tive absence of discipline is a character- 
istic of the American culture pattern. 
America was, as Commager notes, 


1 T. W. Adorno, E. Prone _ Brusowt, D. J. 


Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, uthoritarian 
Personality, Harper & Bros., New York, 1950. 
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“born of revolt, flourished on dissent.”2* 
Therefore it is not surprising that some- 
thing less than a complete regard for 
authority has found its way into the 
schools. Authority resting on its own 
weight is not consonant with that part 
of the democratic ideology which re- 
quires a free appraisal of values; we 
cannot expect the public schools to de- 
fine, in the short time in which they 
work with the average American, that 
point where freedom ends and license 
begins—particularly when this defini- 
tion is not made in many homes, nor 
indeed, in the lives of some adults. 
When the parents have, for the last 
generation, so freely misinterpreted the 
psychologists’ moderate strictures 
against frustration of the child that they 
abandon even nominal training re- 
straints, they are asking the impossible 
in their demand that the schools re- 
structure overnight their children’s be- 
havior to fit the requirements of adult 
life. Discipline, like charity, begins at 
home. Undoubtedly, we are going 
through a period in our development 
which will have the effect of assaying 
the utility, and indeed the meaning of 
discipline. Many Americans feel that 
discipline, like truth, is a fixed ideal 
which should be maintained. More ac- 
curately, it is a mechanism for control- 
ling behavior, and its best use is legiti- 
mately judged on a pragmatic basis. 
Suffice it to say that if the children of 
today are learning more and attending 
school longer, as is demonstrably the 
case, the problem of discipline is per- 
haps not paramount. 

The third charge, that moral and re- 
ligious values ave neglected, would be 
difficult to refute even if the schools 
taught nothing but moral and religious 
values. The reason for this is that these 
values are ideologies, and ideologies re- 
sist change with implacable tenacity. 
All people tend to look backward for 


1 Henry Steele Commager, ‘‘Who Is Loyal to 
America?” Harper's Magazine, Vol. 195, July, 1947. 
Pected in Robert C. Sorensen, “Assassins at Large,” 
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their definitions of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and anything taught 
today which is not the same as it was 
yesterday, is bound to conflict with our 
relatively static values. 

The slowness of change in the value 
structure is quite possibly a long-run 
“good” for a society which generates 
technological alteration as fast as does 
our own. Too-rapid change on all 
fronts would challenge the stability of 
the society—a statement for which mi- 
crocosmic evidence is available in the 
resistance of the individual to a shift in 
values, or to the teaching of anything 
which seems to neglect the world of 
right and wrong as he understands it. 
The individual’s resistance is rooted in 
his memory of primary-group values 
and necessary youthful idealism; his 
judgments of the world are made es- 
sentially in terms of the ideals laid down 
for him in his youth. Hence, any group 
which not only perceives change but 
interprets its meaning, as does the 
teaching group, is bound to encounter 
resistance. Since teachers are “paid 
agents of cultural diffusion . . . hired 
to carry light into dark places,” they are 
also, as Waller has so aptly stated, 
“martyrs to cultural diffusion.”"* 

If the people accept the fact that edu- 
cation is “a value-conditioned activity 

. never morally neutral,’* they will 
have to make up their minds as to 
whether they will go along with Buck- 
ley in his belief that the teacher has been 
hired to teach according to certain spe- 
cified policies,'* or whether they will 
support the aims of education stated by 
the Harvard Committee: “To think ef- 
fectively, to communicate thought, to 
make relevant judgments, to discrimi- 
nate among values.””*® 

The fourth criticism, which holds that 


1% Willard Waller, “The Sociol ag 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York 4 mao. 
%4 John L. Childs, Education and Morals 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York, 1950 
% William F. Buckley, Jr., God and ay at Yale, 
Regnery, Chicago, 1951, as paraphrased in Platform: 
op. cit. 
» 16 The Harvard Committee, General Education in 
a Free Society, Harvard University Press, - 
bridge, 1946, p. 65. (Italics added.) 
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the schools are seedbeds of un-Ameri- 
canism, is perhaps the one which is 
currently most threatening to the aver- 
age teacher. With committees from 
both houses of Congress planning in- 
vestigations of the colleges, and with 
organizations such as the National 
Council for American Education and 
the Friends of the Public Schools of 
America castigating the schools, the ed- 
ucator is reminded of the hysterical 
days of the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
when “there was hardly a word to allay 
the alarm, a warning against too hasty 
action, or a plea that civil liberties be 
preserved, from the Federalist spokes- 
men in Congress. Instead, the party 
elders seem to have acted upon the as- 
sumption that their duty was to whip 
up the frenzy by screaming ‘Jacobins, 
Hell, and all the Devils’ at every street 
corner.”*? When Representative Velde 
(R., Ill.) makes statements to the effect 
that teachers in perhaps 25 major col- 
leges and universities have been “‘iden- 
tified as subversives,”’* and when Sena- 
tor McCarthy (R., Wis.) says he ex- 
pects “‘all hell” to break loose upon the 
occasion of his “going into the educa- 
tional system,”’® it should not be sur- 
prising that educators “were wary and 
felt varying degrees of inhibition about 
speaking out on controversial issues, 
discussing unpopular concepts and par- 
ticipating in student political activity.” 

The degree to which communism is 
an active force in the public schools 
should be considered, if only for the 
record. Some Communists have been 
discovered among teachers as among 
people of other caliings. But in terms 
of the relative number of teachers who 
follow the communist line, the general 
charge of treasonable adherence would 
be laughable, if it were not potentially 
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so tragic in its effect upon individuals. 
The simple truth is that no group has 
yet been found which is less likely than 
the teachers to espouse communism, or 
more successful than the teachers in im- 
parting democratic values. Melby has 
stated that “sociological studies have 
shown American schoolteachers more 
conservative than the total popula- 
tion.”** Significantly enough, after one 
of the most vigorous attacks leveled at 
a school system in recent history, a 
committee of Pasadena citizens found 
that “no textbook used in the schools 
contained so much as a line that could 
be considered subversive.’’”* 

The reasons behind the attacks on 
schools partake chiefly of the schools’ 
normal function of transmitting the cul- 
tural heritage. The educators’ chances 
of doing the “right thing” in the judg- 
ment both of those who wish the cul- 
tural heritage, particularly its values, 
preserved intact, and of those who want 
the schools to prepare the student for 
a changing world, are clearly nonex- 
istent; the aims of these groups are 
mutually exclusive. If there is any 
charge which may be succesfully 
brought against the educators, as per- 
sons, which might help to explain their 
current susceptibility to attack, it is 
that even as a groupthey seem to gen- 
erate something of a power vacuum. 
For reasons which will be discussed, 
the educators are singularly unable, or 
unwilling except on the university level, 
to resist the attacks of the irresponsibles 
who cry “Havoc!” and let slip the dogs 
of calumny. Justices Douglas and Black 
have wisely noted of freedom of thought 


and expression that “none needs it more © 


than the teacher ;’’** they might have 
added that few are less able to protect 
themselves against the loss of it. 

More immediately, the present wave 
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of charges that the schools are question- 
ably orthodox is directly related to the 
current hysteria over the threat of com- 
munism. This exacerbated fear is diffi- 
cult to combat because it is based in 
reality ; communism is a genuine threat, 
and the Communists themselves linger 
on the brink of a global fire fight with 
the free world which civilization can- 
not afford. However, the social dangers 
inherent in this situation stem as much 
from ourselves as from our enemies. 
Traditionally, civil liberties suffer in a 
time of reaction, and Americans are 
reacting not only against communism, 
but from the effects of twenty years of 
change as profound as has occurred in 
any period in our history. It is clear 
that social change is cyclical in at least 
some of its aspects, and that the trend 
of the present is toward extreme con- 
servatism. 

The fifth charge against the schools 
—that they are too expensive — re- 
quires no insight, sociological or other- 
wise, to understand. The schools are 
expensive. In the typical American 
community, they constitute the largest 
single item in the municipal budget. 
The question revolves entirely around 
the word “too” in the criticism. What 
is “too” expensive? The question is one 
which must be decided in the light of 
the conflicting values which are dis- 
cussed in reference to all the other criti- 
cisms. 

The sixth point, that education offers 
poor preparation for making a living in 
the world of today, could, like most of 
the criticisms, be leveled at education 
no matter what was taught over and 
above the three R’s and the trades. The 
paramount dilemma for the critics is 
their difficulty in deciding what is re- 
lated to making a living, and the para- 
mount truth which educators have to 
explain to them is the fact that making 
a living is both the easiest and the last 
thing which needs to be taught any stu- 
dent. The high degree of technological 
specialization in our society renders 
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superfluous a long period of specialized 
training in advance of the job; what 
employers seek are those very qualities 
for which only a generalized training is 
effective—awareness, adaptability, and 
maturity. Yet the schools are forced, 
in response to the demand for “useful” 
training, to play down the generalized 
social studies in favor of what the pub- 
lic deems practical courses. As Barzun 
says, “one of the great obstacles to a 
decent organization of the intellectual 
life is that it is at the mercy of the 
majority’s snap judgment.”** 
Whatever the wish of the taxpayers, 
the schools are never going to be en- 
tirely “practical” in the popular sense 
because they are undertaking the task 
of preparing a collection of divergent 
personalities for divergent life roles by 
means of a standardized set of tech- 
niques. The knowledge that they pur- 
vey is doomed to generalities, and the 
activity that results from learning is 
thus harder to connect to the initial 


learning, subjecting the latter to a cer- 
tain amount of devaluation — hence 


Znaniecki’s observation that “the 
knowledge that is needed as a condition 
of success in practical activity is always 
less highly esteemed socially than the 
success to which it is subservient.” 
More important, however, is the 
widening gap between the increasing 
amount of complex knowledge totally 
available in the modern world, and the 
potentiality of the average individual for 
absorbing it, or of the schools for teach- 
ing a major portion of it. The only re- 
course for the school, in the face of the 
vast body of information accessible ta 
it is abstraction and again abstraction, 
until what is taught has little apparent 
relation to reality, however certainly it 
may stem from reality. Grambs has 
commented on this process, to the effect 
that ‘the complexities of today’s world 


% Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America, Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston, 1946, p. 300. 
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have tended to make in-school learning 
ever more remote from reality, since 
reality itself is too huge, too confusing, 
too unmanageable.” As a consequence, 
she says, “the learner develops a gen- 
eral tolerance of the school, but a mis- 
trust of education since it is so remote 
from his daily problems and immediate 
interests.””** 

Little or no argument can be offered 
to the seventh criticism — that the 
schools are pre-empting the functions of 
the home. Most sociologists agree that 
the schools, along with other institu- 
tionalized agencies of society, are re- 
moving from the family not only the 
educational, but also the economic, re- 
ligious, recreational, protective and 
status functions. Whether or not the 
parent sees this process objectively, or 
verbalizes it in toto, he is certainly 
aware that it is happening. The fact 
of which he is perhaps unaware is that 
the shift in the functions of the family 
constitutes, like minimal discipline, a 
pattern characteristic of American cul- 
ture. 

Because the teachers deal with those 
individuals most important to parents— 
their children—their dominating, judg- 
ing role in the children’s lives is the 
subject of close attention on the part of 
parents. If the parents feel that the in- 
creasingly important teachers are in any 
respect competitors for their children’s 
affections, or that their own performance 
as parents is in any sense inadequate, 
they will, as Grambs says, feel “ex- 
posed” in their relations with the teach- 
er, “with consequent belittling, belliger- 
ence, or retreat into inferiority.”*” Rugh 
believes that the work of the teachers, 
paralleling and sometimes exceeding 
the effectiveness of the home in socializ- 
ing the young, may account for the cur- 
rent position of education as a kind of 
scapegoat. He holds that “well-inten- 
tioned Americans are conscious of the 

* Jean D. Grambs, ‘The Sociology of the ‘Born 
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fact that American democratic ideals 
are not being realized in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political life,” and that this 
frustration results in a tension which 
leads to aggression against education, 
“one of the most docile and undefended 
institutions.” Such aggression, he con- 
tends, projects upon the scapegoat edu- 
cation the blame for a situation for 
which the people feel an inner guilt, 
whereby the guilt is relieved. There is, 
as he says, “little if any danger of re- 
taliation or reprisal.”** 

The causes underlying the last criti- 
cism — that control of education has 
passed out of the hands of the people— 
do not seem to lie, as might first appear, 
entirely in the wish of the people for 
control of an important social institu- 
tion. The people evidently like to feel 
that they have ultimate authority over 
such professionals as lawyers and doc- 
tors, business managers and civil serv- 
ants, but they do not everywhere form 
associations designed to tell these 
groups how to do their work. The crux 
of the matter appears to relate partly 
to the peculiarly public and universal 
nature of teaching—educational experi- 
ence is something which no one escapes 
—and partly to the basic personality 
type which is associated with teaching 
either in actuality or in the common be- 
lief, As with all occupations, teaching 
appears to select or to mold personali- 
ties with certain identifiable characteris- 
tics. If there is not a unity among the 
people who are educators, there is at 
least a concentration of attributes which 
serve to distinguish them from persons 
who follow other occupations. 

The Cooks,”* Warner, Havighurst, 
and Loeb,*° and others have shown that 
the teaching group is largely feminine, 
of native white stock, predominantly 
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Protestant in religion, unmarried, con- 
servative in social attitudes, and from 
middle class or upper-lower class fami- 
lies. The process of stereotyping has 
served to fix these and other character- 
istics in the public mind, reifying them 
to the exclusion of sharper perception 
in individual cases. It should be recog- 
nized that this synthesis of characteris- 
tics is not one which attracts power, 
wields influence, secures worldly goods, 
or even inspires confidence. Thus it is 
the unhappy truth that the group char- 
acteristics of teachers tend to mitigate 
against their chances for improving 
their lot, or even of holding their own 
in times of attack. When pressure 
mounts in a community, teachers may 
expect partially to lose control of their 
vital institution unless they take de- 
termined and intelligent steps to avoid 
this. If they recognize their competitive 
limitations, and are aware of the ulti- 
mate potential of their numbers in a 
society which recognizes both the 
weight of the majority and the rights of 
minorities, they are better prepared for 
effective action. 

Finally, then, let us consider briefly 
what may be done to withstand the cur- 
rent attacks on education. The fortu- 
nate truth, which Alberty’s monograph 
and the cited issue of Progressive Edu- 
cation have made clear, is that the vast 
majority of the people are favorably ori- 
ented toward the teachers and the edu- 
cational institution. In some commu- 
nities, they are even willing to pay more 
in support of education, as Brandt has 
demonstrated of Pasadena.** The teach- 
ers can be sure, then, that they begin 
any action to improve their lot with 
the strong support of the public. 

The present would seem to be the 
time to take that action. Instead of re- 
lapsing into the “frustration and cyni- 
cism” of which Canon Bell has accused 


them,** teachers should understand that 
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“these are days when those who believe 
in tolerance and rational discussion of 
public matters must realize the conse- 
quences of passivity and inaction on 
their part.”** Educators have been con- 
tent merely to defend themselves long 
enough; they have made a practice of 
turning the other cheek until they are 
in a veritable whirl of submission. Al- 
though the policy of ahimsa or passive 
resistance has been finally successful for 
the people of India in their centuries of 
relationships with the British, and al- 
though most Americans might be will- 
ing to accept the dictum that the meek 
shall inherit the earth, it may seriously 
be doubted that the teachers now prac- 
ticing their profession are entirely will- 
ing to await the millennial deliverance of 
this legacy. None would advocate ag- 
gression, because aggression on a world- 
wide scale and its direct corollary, fear, 


% James B. Conant, “The Superintendent Was 
the Target,” a review of David Hulburd’s This Hap- 
pened in Pasadena, The New York Times Book Re 
view Section, April 29, 1951. 


are to a considerable degree accountable 
for the present state of siege in which 
the teachers now operate—but neither 
should any advocate merely standing 
firm and weathering the storm. Other 
storms will come, as they have in the 
past, and the net result will be that the 
group will be only the more weather- 
beaten. 

Rather should the teachers undertake 
positive action on community, state, and 
national levels. Organizations are al- 
ready in existence to put their efforts to 
good use. Citizens groups may be 
formed ; these have, as demonstrated in 
Englewood™ and Scarsdale,** success- 
fully stood off the purveyors of intimi- 
dation and reaction. The vast numbers 
of teachers and the essential esteem in 
which they are held can serve, if the 
group is united and above all deter- 
mined, to make ever more effective the 
high purpose to which it is dedicated. 


*% Benjamin Fine, op 
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COURSES IN OCCUPATIONS ARE POPULAR 


Courses in occupations now enroll more high school students than solid 


geometry or trigonometry or 


German or journalism or office practice or retailing 


or salesmanship and advertising or economic geography or consumer education. 
Occupations is taught in every state except Nevada. More than 5,000 students 
are enrolled in occupations courses in California, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Texas. Total enrollment for the United States exceeds 150,000. 
Further details may be found in the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1948-50 recently released by the U.S. Office of Education. 


—The Personnel and Guidance Journal, December, 1952. 





Discovering and Working With the 
Real Community 


Wen a storm of controversy breaks 
over a school district these days, the 
first reaction of many observers is to 
lay the difficulty to poor public rela- 
tions. This may be true, but by “poor 
public relations” these observers usually 
mean that the chief administrator of the 
district has not been spending enough 
time with the small handful of individ- 
uals who “run the town.” They are like- 
ly to comment that Jim, George, or 
Harry failed to make sure that the 
“boys” understood and agreed before he 
attempted decisive action such as cur- 
riculum revision or floating a bond 
issue. 

It is time to take a long, hard look at 
this concept of school public relations* 
and everything that it implies. This 
article will avoid the temptation of dis- 
cussing public relations programs and 
confine itself to a consideration of cer- 
tain factors about the communities 
which the public schools serve and for 
which programs of public relations are 
developed. 

The initial step in this analysis will 
be a brief indication of why the concept 
of school public relations stated above is 
faulty. Following that, the nature of 
the real community will be described. 
Finally, some techniques for discover- 
ing and working with this real com- 
munity will be presented. 


WHO SETS THE OPINION CLIMATE 
TOWARD THE SCHOOLS? 


Long prevalent in educational circles 
has been the idea that an elite, which 
determines the general opinion climate 
toward the schools, exists in every 
community. This elite is usually be- 


* Some persons believe the phrase “public rela- 
tions” is inappropriate when applied to the public 
school. In this article, “public relations” is used in- 
terchangeably with ‘‘school-community relations.” 
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By EUGENE JOHNSON 





e Dr. Eugene Johnson speaks with 
authority when he describes, in the ac- 
companying article, the methods that 
work in helping win community support 
for school programs. What he suggests 
here are techniques that he himself uti- 
lized in order to help a school district 
weather a particularly devastating com- 
munity attack. He was able to apply re- 
search methods and insights from sociol- 
ogy and social psychology to a school prob- 
lem, and come out with some stimulating 
and fruitful guidelines for educators. Dr. 
Johnson has had extensive experience in 
adult education both through the public 
schools and through other community 
agencies. He received his A.B. from Amer- 
ican University in 1938, his M.A. from 
Stanford in 1949. He completed his work 
for the Ed.D. at Stanford in 1952, select- 
ing for his dissertation the topic, “Public 
Opinion and Educational Change.” The 
conclusions derived from that study are 
summarized here. Dr. Johnson is cur- 
rently the co-ordinator of the Community 
Adult Education Project, San Bernardino 
Valley College, an experiment, sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation, in welding better 
college-community relations. 





lieved to consist of certain business, pro- 
fessional, and civic leaders who take 
proportionately more interest in and ex- 
ert proportionately more influence on 
school matters than the rest of the 
townspeople. Like most generalizations 
that have been long in circulation, this 
one is partly right and partly wrong. 
It is right to the extent that it attests 
the influence of an elite on the operation 
of the schools. Most research into the 
public relations practices of America’s 
schools has revealed that school policy 
is set after consultation with a relatively 
small number of individuals. This 
group is small not only in terms of total 
numbers but in terms of the variety of 
population segments its members repre- 
sent. It would be foolish and naive to 
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deny the power which this group rep- 
resents. 

The concept of an elite is wrong, 
however, when it implies that a small 
group of individuals drawn from the 
business, professional, and civic life of 
the town represent or should speak for 
the entire community. Nowadays in 
many communities sizable segments of 
the population are exhibiting a vigorous 
independence of the elite and displaying 
a strong disinclination to accept the ver- 
dict of the elite about the public schools. 
This has been demonstrably so in com- 
munities where violent explosions have 
occurred. The rising attack on Ameri- 
can public school education signifies 
the end of an era in which an elite could 
“deliver” community support for the 
schools. 

It will no longer be possible for ad- 
ministrators of school districts to base 
bond compaign strategy on the expec- 
tancy of a small vote. This has been the 
approach in some communities; it has 
been justified on the grounds that ex- 
tensive cultivation of public opinion 
only “stirs things up.” Consider this 
formula by which one school superin- 
tendent plans bond campaigns : 

We don’t say very much about it, but we 

make sure that all the teachers are reg- 

istered to vote as well as all the persons 
known to be definitely friendly. Then about 

a week before the election we ask each of 

the teachers we can count on to make sure 

that at least one friendly person votes. 


Votes have never been large in this district, 
but we have never lost an election. 


In how many school districts does 
this type of thinking condition public 
relations programs? Where it does, the 
schools are headed for trouble. The day 
has passed when only a small percent- 
age of the people are likely to be in- 
terested in the schools and the rest con- 
tent to leave it to the professionals. This 
may have been true a few years ago for 
most schools; it may still be true today 
for many school districts ; but to an in- 
creasing extent it is no longer the case. 
For better or worse public education is 
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under fire in a growing number of com- 
munities. Administrators no longer 
have the choice as to whether the 
schools will or will not be discussed. 
They have only the choice of the con- 
ditions under which they will be dis- 
cussed. Those who follow a “don’t stir 
the people up” philosophy will soon find 
they have not even that choice left. 

Nor can school administrators as- 
sume that their schools will weather an 
attack—if one should come—simply be- 
cause the educational program may be 
good. Obviously the quality of the edu- 
cational program is of central impor- 
tance. The product must not only be 
good, however, it must be perceived as 
good by the people of the community. 
And this is where much of the difficulty 
lies. Schools are not factories and there 
is no universal yardstick by which to 
measure the quality of their product. 
The schools serve the children of all the 
people and are inevitably caught in the 
vortex of value conflicts and communi- 
cation breakdowns which are occurring 
in many communities today. In com- 
munities where school leadership is not 
working with all the segments of the 
population, the quality of the educa- 
tional product may be perceived as good 
only by the professionals and the small 
population fragment with which they 
usually associate. In such a community, 
the rest of the people may be exposed 
to organization by forces which may be 
hostile to public education. Would any- 
one challenge the statement that this is 
happening in many places today ? 

The handwriting is on the wall. The 
public schools can no longer get by with 
working with only a small segment of 
the community. What, then, is the real 
community ? How can it be discovered ? 
Having discovered it, how can school 
leadership work effectively with it? 


NATURE OF THE REAL COMMUNITY 


The modern American community is 
an exceedingly complex institution. Its 
processes are little understood. Its citi- 
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zens are members not only of the geo- 
politically defined community but they 
also participate in a variety of associa- 
tions springing from many different 
factors. Some of these associations are 
based on family ties ; others on occupa- 
tion. Still others arise from the cultural 
and ethnic backgrounds of people, their 
economic status or religious and fra- 
ternal convictions. The number of 
these special interest associations varies 
for each individual. The same associa- 
tion may also vary in its significance for 
different individuals. Some, like friend- 
ship groups and strong kinship groups, 
may exert powerful influence on the in- 
dividual, while others—particularly the 
more formal organizations—may exert 
only slight influence. This network of 
associations constitutes the real com- 
munity, and the first public relations 
job of school leadership is to discover it. 

This is no easy task. It is, in the 
first place, exceedingly difficult to iden- 
tify all of these groups. In the second 
place, it is even more difficult to assess 


the significance of the many groups in 
terms of their impact on school opera- 


tions. These are valid reasons as to 
why school administration has been 
slow to turn to this kind of community 
analysis. Let us therefore consider this 
question: Why are these associations 
important ? Why do they constitute the 
real community in terms of a program 
of school-community relations? 

The importance of group influence on 
individual opinion. There is no final 
and conclusive proof concerning the 
process by which individuals form their 
opinions. Research in recent years on 
opinion formation in the field of con- 
troversial public issues — for example, 
the election of a president of the United 
States, or the conflict over the public 
schools in many communities — has, 
however, shed considerable light on that 
process. It is forcing us to change many 
of our ideas. In time it will cause us 
to change many of our practices. It is 
documenting the fact that the opinions 
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of individual people tend to mirror the 
opinion norms which develop in the 
various groups to which they belong or 
with which they identify. 

In a Northern California community, 
the mother of a sixth-grade girl com- 
plained that her daughter was not mas- 
tering arithmetic. She did not make 
this complaint to the teacher or to the 
principal. She repeated the charge — 
that the teacher did not know how to 
teach arithmetic which her daughter 
was not learning satisfactorily—to her 
neighbors, her friends, to groups in the 
informal eating places in town. In due 
course her behind-the-scenes fault-find- 
ing came to the attention of the princi- 
pal, who promptly visited her. Actually, 
by professional standards, the student 
was doing well in arithmetic, in terms 
of her limited intellectual ability. The 
principal spent several hours in conver- 
sation with the mother. When he left 
he felt certain that he had helped her 
see that her child was doing satisfactory 
work, and that excessive criticism both 
of the teacher and of the child’s work 
would damage the child psychologically. 
However, a few days later the mother 
again voiced the same charges that she 
had made earlier. 

What had happeried ? Subsequent in- 
vestigation showed that this parent’s 
closest associates were all critical of the 
local schools. These people constituted 
a group which had developed a nega- 
tive opinion norm toward the schools 
adherence to which was a condition of 
social acceptance in the group. Since 
the woman’s psychological need for so- 
cial participation was satisfied by this 
group, its influence was far stronger 
than that of the principal’s rational 
appeal. Stronger indeed than her own 
child’s actual experience! 

In the same community, the voters 
rejected a bond issue for badly needed 
school construction. Some of the people 
who voted against the bonds said this: 
“the administration hasn’t explained 
how it is going to spend the money, 
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and we’re not going to approve a bond 
issue without a detailed account of 
where the money is going!” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the local newspaper had 
carried several detailed breakdowns of 
the items in the bond issue; mimeo- 
graphed statements containing full fi- 
nancial information had been distrib- 
uted to the voters, well in advance of 
voting day. These facts were over- 
looked, simply because they conflicted 
with negative norms that had developed 
toward the schools in several com- 
munity groups. The argument that the 
administration was asking for a “blank 
check” became an easy rationalization 
for their hostility. These opinion norms 
served as an almost impenetrable 
screen, through which the arguments 
of fact and reason could not filter. 

The experience in this community 
and in many others serves to emphasize 
certain vital tenets : 


1) That the opinions of individual 
persons toward the schools may have 
no relation to the amount of factual in- 
formation to which they have been ex- 
posed. 

2) That people can and do hold 
opinions toward the schools which di- 
rectly contradict both the experience of 
their own children and the impressions 
they could legitimately be expected to 
get from their personal visits to the 
schools. 

3) That this is much more wide- 
spread than educators have believed. 


The significance of the associations 
to which people belong is seen most 
clearly where the schools have become 
the center of public controversy. In 
such communities an individual’s opin- 
ions clearly reflect his group affiliations. 
Discussion of the schools becomes little 
more than an emotional demonstration 
of loyalty to one or another group norm. 

In most communities, what is sup- 
posed to be “public opinion” toward the 
schools is actually the massing of the 


opinion norms which have developed 
in the group structure of community 
life. 


WORKING WITH THE REAL 
COMMUNITY 


It is now appropriate to consider the 
matter of techniques. How can the real 
groups be brought into close co-opera- 
tion with the schools? 


1. How can community groups be 
identified? 

Ask any two given individuals to 
make a list of the kinds of groups which 
exist in their community, and the two 
lists will be different. Each may include 
the churches, the service clubs, fraternal 
and civic organizations, labor unions, 
and possibly a few others. They will 
most certainly not be complete. The 
reason for this is that in the first place 
most people have only a vague under- 
standing of the full range of factors 
which cause groups to exist ; and in the 
second place, they have a limited under- 
standing of the effect of the various 
groups on opinion formation. 

The process of identifying community 
groups seems to consist of: (a) be- 
coming aware of the range of possible 
groups; and (b) devising means of 
discovering which ones exist in the 
community under consideration. 

(a) The range of possible groups. In 
considering the groups which may exist 
in a community, the formal organiza- 
tions are easily identifiable. Most 
Chambers of Commerce, public librar- 
ies, and Councils of Social Agencies 
will have lists of these groups. The 
classified pages of the telephone direc- 
tory contain a list. If the community 
is too small for this kind of service a 
list can be compiled by scanning the 
local newspapers for a period of several 
months. 

Some other factors which will cause 
groups to form—and which have been 
underestimated — are these: religion, 
kinship, ethnic or racial or cultural 
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background, employment, business, mi- 
gration from similar geographical areas, 
neighborhood ties. Some groups arising 
from these sources may also appear in 
the list of formal organizations ; for ex- 
ample, the list of churches, or the list 
of associations, such as the Urban 
League for Negroes, serving the needs 
of minority groups. It is important in 
these cases to be aware of the emotional 
ties which bind people together in 
cliques or subgroups within the broad 
general groupings ; these may be more 
significant than the specialized organi- 
zations. The strong sense of identifica- 
tion of some Negroes with other 
Negroes is, for example, more impor- 
tant to understand than the mechanics 
of single formal organizations existing 
for all Negroes. 

We need also to be aware of the im- 
portance of friendship groups. Almost 
any factor which brings people together 
for an initial meeting may set up mutual 
attraction patterns. These, under fav- 
orable conditions, may result in friend- 
ship groups. From the standpoint of 
opinion formation, the friendship 
groups have been shown to be ex- 
tremely influential. Unfortunately, they 
are among the most difficult to identify. 

(b) Devising ways of identifying the 
groups. Once school leadership has be- 
come aware of the range of possible 
groups in a community, the next step 
is to devise a way of identifying which 
groups exist locally. We have already 
mentioned several official sources of in- 
formation. The author has prepared a 
special check list of most of the kinds 
of groups which may exist in a com- 
munity. In applying this check list to a 
given community, the first step is to list 
the broad social groupings based on 
significant factors; then, the more ob- 
vious and formal groups. Identifying 
the less obvious and informal ones de- 
mands resourcefulness in finding indi- 
viduals who have insight into the neigh- 
borhoods around them. It has been 
found for instance, that small business 


people have a wealth of information 
about the people and groups in their 
immediate neighborhoods. Other per- 
sons who are most likely to have special 
information are newspapermen (in large 
cities the small neighborhood press is a 
gold mine of information), librarians, 
ministers, PTA workers, and local po- 
litical leaders. 

From these sources a picture of the 
community will begin to emerge. It will 
show many clusterings of individuals 
in both formal and informal associa- 
tions. Some individuals will belong to 
several of these associations and will 
constitute the lines of communication 
between the groups. Other groups will 
have almost no duplication of member- 
ship. A study of this confusing, com- 
plex picture will be exceedingly reward- 
ing. 


2. Working with community groups. 

Before we turn to the most impor- 
tant tasks involved in working with 
community groups, it will be well to 
recall that this article is not attempting 
to develop a full-fledged formal public 
relations program. For that reason, the 
importance of using mass media effec- 
tively will not be discussed nor will the 
range of techniques available to the edu- 
cational leader be presented. These are 
developed fully in many books and ar- 
ticles on school-community relations. 
One intriguing possibility will be men- 
tioned, however, and it is this: Could 
mass media be effectively tied into a 
real cultivation of community opinion, 
using knowledge of the community’s 
group structure? Suppose a television 
program were beamed not to whatever 
individuals happened to be tuned in, 
but to a network of talk-it-over groups 
which had been set up especially for 
this program? What would the effect 
be on local opinion in the community 
enterprising enough to try this? Par- 
ticularly if the view-and-discuss groups 
contained the opinion leaders of the 
area? 
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Successful working with community 
groups involves these steps: (a) an 
assessment as to which groups are the 
more important ones in terms of opinion 
formation, (6) identifying the leaders 
in the groups selected for cultivation, 
(c) building rapport with these individ- 
uals, 

(a) Assessing community groups. 
How is the administrator to decide 
which groups are most important for 
him to work with? Obviously this will 
vary from community to community. 
In a lumber town in Northern Califor- 
nia the labor force of the largest lumber 
mill constituted the most important 
group to understand. The next most 
important group to understand was the 
complex network of geographic kinship 
relationships in that large part of the 
town’s population which had come 
north from the same towns and counties 
in the south central states to work in 
the mills. In a small town which was 
the commercial center for an extensive 
farming area, the businessmen and the 
volunteer fire department proved to be 
the most important groups to under- 
stand. 

In the “back of the Yards” area of 
Chicago, Alinsky came to believe that 
the Catholic Church and a single labor 
union constituted the most important 
groups to understand. In the San Joa- 
quin Valley towns of California, the 
welfare centers and the churches which 
serve the agricultural workers of limited 
education are important and significant 
groups to understand—groups only too 
often ignored or missed by school ad- 
ministrators. 

The task of assessing the impact of 
various community groups on school 
public relations varies so much from one 
community to the next that almost no 
generalizations can be made. Family 
ties, informal leisure time associations, 
ethnic, racial, and cultural ties—groups 
based on these vital factors are more 
likely to be significant ones for school 
leaders to work with than the purely 


formal organizations of which every 
community possesses so large a num- 
ber. 

(b) Identify opinion leaders. Most 
communities contain a corps of individ- 
uals who lead in developing and shaping 
the climate of opinion within which the 
schools carry out their work. Research 
into opinion formation has pointed to 
the existence of individuals who act as 
transmitters of information, who help 
the groups in which they participate to 
perceive the existence of a problem or 
issue, and who help the group to de- 
velop a position on it. It is obviously 
of great importance for administrators 
to identify these persons and to build 
rapport with them, for they constitute 
a key communication network. 

The process of identifying opinion 
leaders cannot be blueprinted for all 
communities. Intelligence, patience, 
and resourcefulness are the chief aids 
of the school leader who believes it im- 
portant to discover key people in the 
associational pattern of his district. A 
few clues on methods of approaching 
the task are available from the experi- 
ence of people who have attempted it. 
Four of these will be presented briefly. 

(i) The elite will contain some of the 
opinion leaders. By now the reader will 
be aware of the danger of equating the 
opinion of the elite with the total spread 
of opinion leadership in the community. 
The equally obvious danger of dismiss- 
ing the elite altogether should be 
avoided. Within the general limits of 
the business, professional, and civic 
groups the position taken by individual 
members of the elite will carry weight. 
A first step in leadership identification, 
therefore, is to list the obvious spokes- 
men for these circles. 

(i) Provide a means for school per- 
sonnel to pool the information they 
glean from official and personal con- 
tacts. Schools and the events which 
transpire within them are discussed in 
many different places. Parents indicate 
this by the kinds of things they say in 
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conferences with teachers and principals 
and with each other. Skillful school 
leadership can devise a way to pool the 
information which almost every school 
person acquires. One school principal 
held periodic briefing sessions for the 
teachers he worked with in order to 
sensitize them to the need to be on the 
watch for opinion leaders. He would 
record whatever information the teach- 
ers provided and chart the frequency 
with which the same individuals in the 
community were mentioned as sources 
of gossip about the schools. 

This possibility is available to almost 
every school. Consider, for example, 
the case of a mother who is talking over 
with a teacher her child’s progress in 
reading. The mother may make a state- 
ment like this: 

“Isn’t reading being taught in a dif- 
ferent way nowadays? I hear people 
say that most children aren’t learning 
to read as well as they used to.” If the 
teacher understood the importance of 
locating the opinion leaders, she might 
ask, in reacting to the statement, ques- 
tions like these: 

“Where do you hear such statements 
as that made? Who else believes that 
this is true?” Obviously, such questions 
must be asked in a way which neither 
frightens nor antagonizes the mother. 
Teachers may need help in learning 
how to ask such questions skillfully, but 
is it not a challenge to educational lead- 
ership to give them that help? 

(iit) Some leaders can be identified by 
analyzing the social groupings within 
which they must exercise their influ- 
ence. It has been previously asserted 
that the idea of community-wide leaders 
is largely a myth. Opinion leadership 
has to be defined in terms of the various 
community groups which may become 
concerned with school events. <A 
thoughtful analysis of these groups will 
yield a list of names of persons who 
exercise some opinion leadership. 
Again, the difficulty of doing this is 
acknowledged. The word “group” has 
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several different connotations, and a 
methodology for sorting out the many 
different kinds of groups and relating 
them to each other in some systematic 
structure is urgently needed. Short of 
that methodology, group analysis is 
likely to be a haphazard activity. 

One way of examining the group 
structure of a community for opinion 
leaders is to work from the large, broad 
social groupings down to the small, in- 
formal associations of a few people. 
There are three main steps in that se- 
quence : (a) The broad social groupings 
based on socioeconomic standing; 
ethnic, racial, or cultural backgrounds; 
religion ; place of residence ; profession ; 
and similar factors. (b) The formal or- 
ganizations which have recognized 
names, procedures for electing officers, 
and fairly specific purposes. (c) The 
informal associations based on kinship 
ties, friendship ties, cliques within for- 
mal organizations, and similar small 
and loosely organized groups. 

The techniques of applying this ar- 
rangement to the matter under discus- 
sion is to line up the formal organiza- 
tions and the informal groups with the 
broad social category within which they 
fall. For example, so large a percentage 
of the United States regards itself as 
Christian as to render Christianity 
meaningless as a basis for social group- 
ing. Catholicism may constitute a basis 
for social grouping because so many 
Catholics feel a strong identification 
with most other Catholics. This is not 
true of Protestants. Therefore it would 
be a mistake in analysis to put all Prot- 
estant churches in the same social 
grouping and look for opinion leaders 
among the Protestant churches as such. 
Members of an individual Protestant 
church are more likely to identify with 
persons of the same social-economic 
level as themselves irrespective of 
whether those persons are Protestant or 
not. 

In examining these broad social 
groupings for opinion leaders, it is im- 
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perative to avoid one pitfall. One must 
not assume that the individuals from 
minority social groups who have been 
accepted by the majority group neces- 
sarily exercise much influence on opin- 
ion within the minority group. In one 
Southern California community, a man, 
whose ethnic background was Mexican- 
American, was widely respected among 
business and professional leaders of the 
majority group. He proved, however, 
to have little following among other per- 
sons with a similar ethnic background 
in the same community. The sense of 
identification is the key to accurate so- 
cial grouping, not the superficial marks 
by which an individual is usually placed. 

In determining which broad social 
groupings exist within any community, 
census data, readily available from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, will be 
most useful. This can be supplemented 
by a knowledge of the history of the 
town to reveal basic groupings not con- 
sidered by the census. 

Finally, the importance of the small, 
informal associations must be under- 
scored. Research has indicated that the 
process of opinion formation reaches its 
climax in these small groups. It is 
obviously impossible for the busy school 
administrator to know all the informal 
groups in his community. If, however, 
he has established that lack of informa- 
tion about the schools or hostility 
toward public education is greatest 
within certain social groupings, he has 
narrowed his task considerably. He can 
then proceed to seek out the opinion 
leaders in the group he wants to reach. 
When these are added to the list of 
those he is already working with (usu- 
ally the elite), he will be closer to the 
ideal of working with the real com- 
munity. 

(iv) Sociometric techniques may be 
applied to establish the pattern of opinion 
leadership. Sociometry has devised in- 
teresting techniques for establishing the 
pattern of interpersonal relations with- 
ina group. These have been applied ex- 
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tensively only to structured groups— 
classrooms, industry, youth groups. 
Because of the complexity of modern 
urban communities, few attempts have 
been made to apply sociometrics to com- 
munity analysis. It has been tested in 
a small New England village and in a 
neighborhood area of New York City. 
It is exciting to speculate, however, 
what results might be obtained from ap- 
plying sociometric techniques to a single 
large social grouping in an urban com- 
munity. If any reader should be tempt- 
ed to try this, he might revolutionize 
the whole concept of school-community 
relations. 

(c) Building rapport with opinion 
leaders. Would anyone challenge the 
statement that it is important for school 
leaders to establish personal contact and 
rapport with the opinion leaders in the 
area they serve? Probably not but sur- 
prisingly little effort is devoted to this 
important work. Public relations ef- 
forts of school leaders appear to be 
geared to a mechanical approach to the 
problem. Time, effort, and money are 
expended in disseminating information 
through mass media, in holding special 
events, in producing brochures, in mak- 
ing formal appearances before com- 
munity clubs and organizations. The 
value of these activities is not ques- 
tioned here, but the proportion of effort 
expended on them in comparison to that 
expended on community analysis is 
challenged. The systematic probing of 
the community for a network of opinion 
leaders should command a greater share 
of the attention and resources of leader- 
ship. 


SUMMARY 


This article began with an assertion 
that the schools of California invite 
trouble when they build programs of 
public relations around a handful of in- 
dividuals who dominate the civic, busi- 
ness, and professional life of a com- 
munity. It called for a public relations 
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program geared to knowledge of the 
real community. It defined the real 
community in terms of the network of 
groups which exist within its bounda- 
ries, particularly the broad social group- 
ings based on significant factors which 
cause large numbers of people to iden- 
tify with each other. Some of those 
groupings were socioeconomic stand- 
ing ; racial, ethnic, cultural, or religious 
background; place of residence; age. 
The need for an orderly arrangement 
of community groups to permit a meth- 
odology of analysis to develop was un- 
derlined. Some techniques for identify- 
ing opinion leaders for the various com- 
munity groups were suggested—search 
for opinion leaders of the elite, a pool- 
ing of information gleaned by school 
personnel, systematic probing of com- 
munity groups, and sociometric analy- 
sis. Finally, the need for a general over- 
hauling of public relations programs in 
terms of the activities on which time, 
money, and effort are expended was 


urged. Specifically, it was claimed that 
time and effort expended on identifying 
opinion leaders would mean increased 
returns from brochures, special events, 
and the other tools in the public re- 
lations kit. 
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STUDENTS PROBABLY WILL STAY IN SCHOOL 
BARRING DRAFT LAW CHANGE 


Few of the half million deferred students in American high schools and col- 
leges are likely to be called into the service before May unless the international 
situation changes drastically. Such is the conclusion of J. L. McCaskill, Coordi- 
nator of the National Conference for the Mobilization of Education. 

A shrinking manpower pool today confronts the Armed Forces which need 
at least 600,000 men between August, 1952, and August, 1953. The supply of 
eligibles for that period was barely 245,000. However, officials feel the nation’s 
welfare will be served best in the long run by helping students to stay in school. 

Public Law 51 guarantees a student only a one-year deferment to finish a 
term that he started before receiving an induction notice. However, a Presiden- 
tial directive offers college students with good grades a chance to get annual 
postponements through their coliege years. High school students are deferred to 
age 20 or graduation. Teachers of draft age may be deferred if the local board 
is convinced they are irreplaceable and essential. 

All this may change next spring if Congress thinks it necessary, says Dr. 
McCaskill, adding, “One subject certain to rise before the new Congress will be 
Universal Military Training.’ 


—The Personnel and Guidance Journal, November, 1952. 





A New Outlook in School Public Relations 


By JEAN D. GRAMBS 


Titieiens have long known that the 
public was an interested observer of the 
educational process. But it has been 
only recently that school people have 
gone so far as to consider seriously the 
public relations aspects of their enter- 
prise. 

The changes that have occurred in 
school and community have not come 
about easily or smoothly. Disturbances 
in the usual ways of doing things breed 
anxiety, and out of anxiety comes criti- 
cism. The schools over the past several 
decades have come in for an ever in- 
creasing share of this criticism. In re- 
cent years, the voices of the critics have 
become more and more shrill. It is evi- 
dent that something needs to be done. 
Instead of being solidly in the middle of 
accepted community institutions, the 
schools seem in fair measure to be the 
center of destructive opposition. 

Of course, many educators have real- 
ized, even before the severe prodding by 
the attacks of the past five years, that 
the schools could do a better job of 
communicating with the public whom 
they served. It is possible, too, that 
some of the social consciousness that 
burgeoned in the educational writing of 
the thirties influenced the programs of 
school leaders. 

In any event, one notices a sharply 
increased awareness on the part of edu- 
cators of the need for adequate public 
relations, Courses are given in schools 
of education on school public relations ; 
books and articles are appearing in ever 
increasing numbers to provide guidance 
to the schoolman in developing his pub- 
lic relations program. There is a Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, and a public relations service or- 
ganization supported by the major 
manfacturers of school supplies. The 
hand of the professional public relations 
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between sociological data and school prac- 
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Education at Stanford, has done both 
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expert is appearing in some school bond 
campaigns, 

It is time to re-examine the progress 
that has been made in the understand- 
ing of what is involved in school public 
relations, to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the aproach utilized, and to suggest 
some guidelines for future policy. 


THE ORIENTATION OF SCHOOL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The vast literature on school public 
relations is growing by leaps and 
bounds. An examination reveals that 
implicit in much that is being written 
are two major assumptions which have 
grave implications for educators. 


1, Education, like any commodity, needs 
to have its virtues extolled in such a 
fashion that the consumer is favor- 
ably disposed toward the product. 

2. Co-operation with community lead- 
ers is essential, but such co-operation 
and resultant participation in school 
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affairs should be kept at a tactful 
minimum—just enough to keep the 
community happy. 


We cannot quarrel with the fact that 
a satisfied parent will have a powerful 
influence on his child’s achievement, 
general attitude and deportment in 
school, A child favorably disposed 
toward school is very apt to be one who 
is working effectively and satisfactorily 
at the tasks given to him, and who ac- 
cepts the limits and challenges of the 
school. The question we raise, however, 
is whether parents are made happy 
about their child’s school experiences by 
repeatedly hearing the schools extolled. 

The concept of “selling” the schools 
to the public seems to place the school 
in the same category with soap, tooth- 
paste, or cigarettes. The commercial 
advertising campaigns that litter the 
radio, TV, newspapers and magazines 
with their messages start from the basic 
assumption that the public can pick and 
choose among a variety of competing 
products. Therefore each manufacturer 
seeks to present his product (which may 
differ not at all from that of his com- 
petitor in price, quality, or effect) as 
something special and superior. A 
similar approach to the schools assumes 
that the public can pick and choose 
among educational offerings. But this 
is not so. Public education is neither 
a commodity nor a competitive institu- 
tion. Private and parochial schools do 
indeed suggest that their educational 
programs are special or superior, but 
the public schools do not necessarily 
view them as active and equal competi- 
tors. Most parents have no choice re- 
garding the school to which their child 
goes, the teacher assigned or the cur- 
riculum pursued. The “selling” ap- 
proach in education proposes to sugar- 
coat the inevitable pill. The sugar-coat- 
ing does not alter the fact that the pill 
must be swallowed. 

The “selling” approach may raise a 
suspicion in the minds of the objects of 


the campaign that something is amiss. 
As a matter of fact, education does not 
have to be “sold” to the American pub- 
lic. We are one of the most education- 
conscious nations, spending billions to 
send more children to more years of 
school than almost any other country. 

There is, however, a more basic fal- 
lacy in the “selling” approach of school 
public relations. Not only is education 
not a commodity competing for custom- 
ers in an open market, it is the ever 
present but uninvited guest in the fam- 
ily circle. One cannot treat such a pres- 
ence with the same market-place atti- 
tude that one can treat, say, the kitchen 
stove. A good stove may improve fam- 
ily life by being an aid to good cooking. 
But it hardly touches the intimate 
emotional life of the family group. The 
school does. What the teacher says 
or does not say ; how the children treat 
Junior during recess; the success or 
failure experienced during the daily 
classroom period—these are the im- 
mediate and important concerns of 
every parent and child every day in the 
school year. 

Therefore, schools have noted that 
everyone in any way Officially con- 
nected with the school bears a respon- 
sibility for the school’s public relations. 
A good teacher, we are told, is the best 
public relations agent a school can have. 
True. But “good” in what sense? 
Teachers have been told to “mix more 
in community affairs,” “Be nice to old 
Mrs. So-and-So who is a great gossip,” 
“Support the PTA and co-operate 
with the Room Mothers Committee in 
organizing classroom parties,” and so 
forth. The teacher is admonished to 
be nicely dressed, polite, ingratiating. 
She is not to offend any of the com- 
munity’s mores. She is encouraged to 
tell the students how much they are 
learning and how good the school is. 
The “commodity” type of thinking can 
be seen in this kind of advice. 

Such an approach leads to an in- 
escapable dilemma for the schools. 
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When one is selling soap, one finds out 
what the consumer wants and gives it 
to him. If one conceives of the public 
relations program of a school as “‘sell- 
ing”’ the school, then one must find out 
what the public wants, and give it to 
it. If this is contrary to what we know 
about the psychology of learning, about 
the personal and citizenship needs of our 
people, then it is unfortunate; the pub- 
lic is just not “ready” for a good edu- 
cational program. 

Another of the troubles in giving the 
public what it wants is that there are 
so many publics. As has been pointed 
out previously in this issue, in the com- 
munity analysis by Eugene Johnson, 
the real power groups of a community 
are not just the elite groups or the ac- 
cepted formal organizations of the town. 
The arguments used to convince one 
segment of the community that the 
school is doing the best possible job 
may strike another segment of the com- 
munity as ridiculous. The administra- 
tor is uneasily aware of the shifting 
bases for public opinion in regard to the 
school. He is bewildered by a succes- 
sion of parents and visitors who, in the 
process of a day or a week, may present 
him with damning criticism and super- 
lative praise. Who, then, is right? Is 
the school succeeding or failing ? 

When the administrator conceives of 
his public relations program as one of 
“selling” the schools to the public, he 
is apt to take a pessimistic view of the 
major motivations of people, and use 
them as the basis for convincing the 
public that the schools are satisfactory. 
The lowest common denominator ought 
to catch everyone, he reasons. First, he 
keeps the people informed. No one likes 
to think that as public an institution as 
the school is a mystery. Hence, the ad- 
ministrator sends out news releases and 
has a few radio programs. Second, he 
carefully censors the kind of informa- 
tion he releases. No one likes to think 
that as expensive an institution as the 
school—and the one that has his child 


in its clutches—is subject to error. So 
the public is rarely officially informed 
about any problems the schools face— 
the incompetent teacher of grade 5 in 
Z school; the number of slow learners 
in the system; the teachers on tenure 
who refuse to co-operate with the young 
principal at Y school; the persistent 
destruction of school property by a gang 
of boys. The public hears about these 
things, only when they reach the pro- 
portion of a scandal, through the infor- 
mal grapevine of the community. Third, 
since the administrator considers that 
success breeds confidence, he reports to 
the community a continual success story 
of his school and its graduates as com- 
pared with other schools. Unfortu- 
nately, for every success there are doz- 
ens of untold tales of mediocre accom- 
plishment, and numerous failures. This, 
too, the parents know. Most of the 
families of the community are not 
moved by the success stories of the 
schools since they have not touched 
most parents’ hearts and hearths. 

Finally, the goals that the school sets 
up as desirable—and therefore presents 
in an inviting fashion to the public via 
releases describing the attainment of 
these goals —are essentially middle 
class. To go to college, to be student 
body president, to be placed on the 
honor roll —these are values for the 
community’s middle-class group. But 
such goals are either unrealistic or un- 
important to many other residents of 
the community. Learning a skilled 
trade, keeping out of the clutches of the 
law, buying a house in an “unrestricted” 
respectable part of town, finding a legal 
way to get off relief are the real and 
immediate goals of a surprisingly large 
number of school patrons. When they 
are informed of the success of the school 
in helping youngsters attain middle- 
class goals their devotion to the educa- 
tional system is not won. 

The administrator holds an implicit 
conviction that the less the community 
knows about the school the better. Or, 
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since the community must be kept in- 
formed, it is the school people who 
should choose what the public ought to 
know. In fact, even under the guise of 
questions deemed proper for the pub- 
lic to ask of the school, one can note 
a skirting of basic issues. The admin- 
istrator actually desires protective in- 
sulation from unrestricted community 
knowledge about the schools. This de- 
rives from several sources. First, the 
administrator knows that the school is 
not a homogeneous institution. Teach- 
ers and other school personnel differ 
markedly in their views as to the nature 
of good education, and what ought to 
go on in the classroom. It is practically 
impossible for a group of educators 
representing a distribution of various 
specialties to agree on the definition of 
a good teacher. This lack of common 
agreement, if known, might induce a 
lack of faith in the school system. It is 
to tne advantage of the system, then, 
to keep the public at a safe distance. 
Second, the educator envies the im- 


munity of other professional groups, 
particularly doctors, from community 


criticism and control. By carefully 
channeling to the community the things 
the educator deems it best for the pub- 
lic to know and couching this in the 
special language of the expert perhaps 
a similar view of the educator will de- 
velop in the minds of the public. Edu- 
cators yearn for a kind of professional 
aura that will keep the public at a re- 
spectful distance. 

Third, the school is highly vulner- 
able. There is a lack of common philos- 
ophy and purpose, there are many in- 
ternal disagreernents and antagonisms, 
and by the very nature of the educa- 
tional process, the educator carries a 
burden of guilt regarding a task that is 
never finished, never done as well as he 
knows it could be done. When the edu- 
cator keeps the public informed only 
about school successes, and shies away 
from discussing the realities of school 
life with the public, it is a desire for 
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self-protection. The educator’s own 
self-esteem does not easily face the facts 
of educational life. 

It is true that certain facts are con- 
tinually brought to the attention of the 
public — the need for more schools, 
more teachers, higher salaries, new 
equipment—but these are mechanical 
concerns. They can be spelled out in 
dollars and cents. They do not touch 
on the central issue of education—this 
child, this family, this teacher. 


NEEDED: A NEW ORIENTATION FOR 
SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The previous articles in this series 
have pointed out varying factors in the 
changed community that the school 
serves. They have emphasized that old 
techniques of working with the com- 
munity need re-assessment, and that 
new ones are called for. Briefly, the 
community in California has undergone 
vast changes: in number, composition, 
occupation, and living arrangements. 
Such changes involve the value system 
of a community as well as its more ob- 
vious aspects. These in turn are a 
fertile breeding ground for community 
criticism and outright attack. In order 
to provide a more amiable setting for 
the function of education, in order that 
education may progress in step with 
changing times and changing needs, a 
new value orientation is needed, one 
that stresses method as against content. 
In addition, when the community 
changes, our notions about the location 
of power need changing. More ade- 
quate metheds for community analysis 
are essential to school survival. 

Let us here add three more factors 
vital to the new school public relations 
orientation : 


1. The development of a commitment 
on the part of school personnel that 
school problems are community prob- 
lems. 

2. Continual and consistent education of 
teachers regarding what they do and 
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why they do it as part of a profes- 
sionalization of teaching. 

3. Extending and intensifying all ave- 
nues whereby parents are made par- 
ticipants in the significant education 
of their children. 


Let us look at these one by one: 


1. The administrator must be com- 
mitted to the point of view that school 
problems are community problems. 
This view would dispose of the notion 
that school people are in the business of 
“selling” a package. While successes 
must not be diminished, failures should 
be described before gossip has a chance 
at distortion. 

Such half-truths as the folk beliefs 
that “any child can learn algebra or 
reading in the first grade, or remember 
into adulthood the many facts that make 
up U.S. History” may be detrimental 
to the school program. Parents berate 
the schools for child failure when chil- 
dren cannot learn the standard lesson 
at the standard pace — children who 
would be quite able to operate as happy 
and productive citizens if not pre- 
viously made miserable and destructive 
by uninformed parents and a school that 
pushes them toward impossible attain- 
ments, failing them continually because 
they cannot succeed. Schools must 
show that “all men are created equal” 
not in intellectual ability or talent but 
in human dignity. Many such vital 
pieces of information are part of the 
education of the community in the prob- 
lems of the school. These, too, must 
be part of the information that is dis- 
seminated, not only through the formal 
media of communication, but filtered 
out into the informal friendship and 
opinion groups that make up com- 
munity attitude. 

The administrator will be enabled to 
accept community participation when he 
knows better how to work with the 
community, and is less frightened by 
the ogre of community pressure. It has 
been said that the administrator’s job 


is the most uneasy in the whole school 
hierarchy. He is blamed for all that is 
good or ill, particularly the ill. He tries 
to protect himself by keeping more of 
the community outside, but this does 
not protect him very well nor for very 
long. He can gain security, however, 
and work honestly with the total com- 
munity to the extent that he is educated 
in an understanding of the community. 
It is noteworthy that in the education 
of administrators only a very few learn 
even the rudiments of community study, 
much less an introduction to community 
life as sociology has revealed it. Can we 
then blame the administrator for being 
a weather vane to whatever community 
wind blows hardest ? 


2. The schoo! staff must have con- 
tinual and consistent education regard- 
ing what they do and why they do it. 
Such an education might, also, have as 
a by-product the development of a 
school-wide philosophy of education, 
and a heightening of teacher morale as 
school personnel see themselves as part 
of an articulated whole, working for 
common and clearly seen ends. 

Current literature in school public 
relations accurately identifies the teach- 
er as one of the major factors in good 
school-community relationships. As a 
good teacher—one who likes teaching, 
likes children, likes parents, and can 
teach significant content in an atmos- 
phere of sound mental health — lifts 
community opinion, so a bad teacher is 
a source of infection. Mothers who at- 
tack the school are deeply concerned 
about their children. A bad teacher can 
have lasting effects upon each genera- 
tion of children. The difficulty of dis- 
charging or removing from the class- 
room those teachers who are known by 
everyone to be a menace to childhood is 
one of the problems of the profession. 
A salesperson who insults two cus- 
tomers is likely to be discharged. But 
a bad teacher may occupy his job until 
retirement, hurting in countless ways 
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hundreds and hundreds of involuntary 
victims. 

Through continual professionalizing 
of education the inept and incompetent 
can be aided by the group, or weeded 
out by being helped to see their own 
deficiencies. One of the major purposes 
of a program of continual examination 
of what teachers are doing and why they 
are doing it would be to uncover the 
latent operating assumptions that un- 
derlie their verbal statements. Even- 
tually, school people must face the prob- 
lem of how to dispose of incompetent 
teachers without destroying group 
morale or invading vital areas of aca- 
demic freedom. Until this problem is 
solved, any public relations program 
can only partially succeed. 

In addition, good teachers need rein- 
forcement. The lack of faith in the 


schools on the part of the public is be- 
cause the average parent cannot get 
reassurance from his child’s teacher 
that this teacher knows in a convincing 
and intelligent fashion why he teaches 


as he does. No newspaper description 
of the high powered experts on a school 
staff will do away with the impression 
made upon a parent when in answer to 
her question as to why there is no tra- 
ditional drill in spelling, the teacher re- 
plies unconvincingly, “Well, we have a 
new system and we think it is better 
this way.” 

3. There is needed an extension and 
intensification of all the avenues where- 
by parents become participants in the 
significant education of their children. 

With mass education, with the 
growth of union school districts and 
ever larger school plants, and the high 
rate of turnover of teachers, it has be- 
come increasingly easy to forget that 
children are important to their parents. 
The average high-school teacher has a 
load of from 150 to 200 pupils per day, 
300 to 400 a year. With the pressure 
of masses of children, individuals lose 
their identities. A few pupils stand out 
—the very good and the very bad. The 


rest get lost in the shuffle. But the rest, 
too, have parents who are concerned. 

There is a fashionable tendency to 
decry the weak modern family that 
cannot control its members. To the 
extent that schools forget that they are, 
after the parents, the next most intimate 
member of the family, will our educa- 
tion waver, and our public relations 
techniques fall on deaf ears. 

The more we know about families, 
the more we can do for them and with 
them. Today we know a great deal 
more about them even than in the 
simple little red schoolhouse days when 
the teacher lived in the family. The in- 
creased use of parent conferences can 
do a lot for public relations, if teachers 
sympathetically understand parents; 
and if, for example, a young teacher 
fresh out of the university is not called 
upon to explain to Mrs. X, the mother 
of five ranging from high school to first 
grade, why it is that Johnny does not 
get along with the other boys at recess. 
Mrs. X, if she is wise, will listen to the 
new young teacher with tolerance and 
patience. But if Mrs. X is harried, dis- 
turbed, having other troubles at home, 
she will be suspicious and even aggres- 
sive toward the new young teacher. 
This kind of antagonism can undo the 
results of many favorable parent-teach- 
er conferences. 

The co-operative nursery schools that 
have sprung up throughout California 
are probably one of the best immedi- 
ately available laboratories in school- 
community relations for the schoolman 
to study. How they operate, how they 
educate both parents and teachers to 
share in significant experience is funda- 
mental public relations. When elemen- 
tary schools and high schools can see the 
advantages of such close understanding 
and have gained the skills to foster it, 
many of the school’s public relations 
problems will be solved. 

In this analysis of the problem of 
school - community relationships, the 
emphasis has been on the school system 
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as a whole rather than on the secondary 
school. This, too, is a place where some 
new thinking is needed. Too often var- 
ious segments of the school system join 
the community critics, only to find too 
late that the total system comes under 
attack. If, for example, the elementary 
reading program is being singled out 
for special criticism it is unwise for the 
high-school personnel to join in the hue 
and cry. If the high-school staff genu- 
inely believes that the elementary pro- 
gram is weak, internal co-operation and 
action should strengthen the program. 
When part of the school system joins 
the critical public opposition the public 
feels justified in dictating to the schools 
what ought to be done. 

Our obligation is not to silence the 
public ; but to listen and learn. We must 
also be sure that the opinion to which 
we listen represents the significant opin- 
ion of the total community, not just an 
articulate and hysterical fringe. More- 
over, we must recognize clearly that an 
attack on one part will inevitably mush- 
room into an attack on the whole sys- 
tem. Good school-community action 
must be preceded by good elementary- 
high-school co-ordinated action. 


SUMMARY 


We are apt to be far more aware of 
how the school has changed than of 
how the community it serves has 
changed. While schools have earned a 
salutary amount of public good will, this 
cannot and will not survive unless earn- 
est efforts are made to cultivate and 
encourage it. In today’s community the 


school cannot depend on the traditional 
approach to public relations. Parents 
and citizens are under too much pres- 
sure, communities are far too nervous, 
to sit passively and let school people tell 
them what educators think is good for 
them. 

In community after community where 
schools have come under bitter and de- 
structive attack, the school’s public re- 
lations program could not be criticized 
if the yardstick were that of the pro- 
fessional “seller” of a commodity. Bad 
systems and good systems will be 
equally vulnerable to community dis- 
satisfaction and unpleasantness so long 
as they hold to such a philosophy of 
public relations. 

We suggest a new orientation for 
school public relations. This would in- 
volve a basic commitment to tell the 
whole truth about school problems, to 
work toward a professionalization of 
education which does not tolerate the 
incompetent, and an extensive policy of 
securing the sympathetic understanding 
of school problems by parents through 
parent-teacher co-operation. 
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THERE’VE BEEN SOME CHANGES MADE 


Any resemblance of the problems in today’s junior-high-school texts and the 
1721 mathematics notebook (recently presented to Princeton University) would be 
strictly coincidental. Consider this problem: 

“A certain man and wife did usually drink out a vessell of beer in 12 days and 
the husband found by offten experience that his wife being absent it would last hime 
20 days. The question is how many dayes the wife would be drinking it alone.” 


—It Starts in the Classroom, as reprinted in Ed. Digest, December, 1952. 





Aviation and the Modern Curriculum 
By W. EARL SAMS 


Significant events in aviation history 
provide interesting content for the mod- 
ern curriculum. Since the year 1953 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Wright brothers’ first flight, events of 
interest to youth will take place all over 
the nation as December 11, 1953 ap- 
proaches. The previous fifty years 
possess many symbols of man’s achieve- 
ments in aviation as he progressed from 
the fragile craft flown by the Wright 
brothers at Kittyhawk, North Carolina, 
to the skyrocket flown by pilot Bridge- 
man at the supersonic speed of 1,238 
miles per hour. When Bishop Wright 
read to his two sons, “They shall mount 
up on wings as eagles,” little did he 
realize that Orville and Wilbur would 
be motivated to expend their physical 
and mental energies on the development 
of aircraft. 

California is not without its own his- 
torical events of significance in aviation. 
It is a matter of record that the first 
flight on wings by an American was 
made on an August morning near Otay 
Mesa, San Diego County, in 1883, over 
twenty years before the Wright broth- 
ers flew their powered aircraft at Kitty- 
hawk. John J. Montgomery at twenty- 
six made successful glider flights eight 
years before Otto Lilienthal was ac- 
claimed by the world for having suc- 
cessfully flown a glider near Berlin in 
1891. 

Youth of California occupy a vital 
place in aviation’s recent history and 
many of them are excellent examples of 
the extent to which some schools are 
meeting the needs of all youth. 

A prominent Sacramento dentist tells 
an interesting story about his youth and 
education in high school and college 
which illustrates the value of a moti- 
vated curriculum. Living with foster 
parents he found school so uninteresting 
that his grades and conduct declined to 
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@ One of the interesting new develop- 
ments in the curriculum of the secondary 
school is the attention being given to the 
modern, rapidly developing field of avia- 
tion. It is appropriate to have this in- 
teresting report of the work in California 
as we approach the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first flight of the Wright brothers. 

W. Earl Sams, State Deparmtent of 
Education Consultant, has been providing 
creative leadership in the promotion of 
aviation education in the California 
schools since joining the Department in 
1946. During World War II he spent 46 
months in Naval Aviation Training and 
terminated his active duty as the Execu- 
tive Officer of a Naval Air Base in the 
Phillipines. He received the degrees A.B. 
from Occidental and M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 





such a point that he was expelled from 
school. The dentist, who later became a 
naval aviator during World War II, 
went back to school after a brief, en- 
forced vacation and was counseled into 
an aviation class as one of several des- 
perate attempts to recapture his interest. 
The results were a surprise to everyone, 
including the doctor himself as he looks 
back in retrospect. With the new in- 
terest, grades for the remaining two 
years averaged a “B” and the former 
“slow learner” never wavered in his 
determination to become a military 
pilot. With much individual home 
study and some courses taken on cam- 
pus he acquired skills and attitudes 
which assured him a commission and 
enabled him to train others after suc- 
cessfully completing his quota of combat 
missions during the war. 

With a considerable number of our 
youth still destined for military and 
civilian aviation careers, a few high 
schools and junior colleges have con- 
tinued to provide basic courses in avia- 
tion including orientation flights as a 
laboratory experience for the classroom 
study of principles of flight, aircraft 
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engines, navigation, communications, 
and weather. The value of such an 
educational experience has been herald- 
ed by the students themselves, the armed 
services, and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

The appeal of the Air Force and 
Naval Aviation for help in recruiting 
pilot trainees and the excessive number 
of failures during training coupled with 
the alarming Air Force Training acci- 
dent rate prompted an interesting sur- 
vey recently. It was the purpose of the 
survey to determine how California 
high-school and college graduates, now 
Naval Aviation Cadets (called Nav- 
Cads by the Navy), felt about their 
educational experience in the public 
schools and its relationship to their 
success as pilot trainees. 

To obtain information and opinions, 
142 California boys in training at Pen- 
sacola, Florida, Naval Aviation Cadet 
Program were interviewed. They were 
at three stages of training: primary, 
basic, and advanced. Some were in- 
terviewed at sea on an aircraft carrier, 
while others were assembled in class- 
rooms, readyrooms, and on flight lines 
at various levels in the eighteen-month 
training program. The cadets were en- 
thusiastic about the prospects of help- 
ing schools learn about the value of 
modern content in the curriculum, and 
they paid many compliments to a pre- 
vious teacher, counselor, or administra- 
torat home. They were especially aware 
of the importance of some preliminary 
experience with aviation to help the 
prospective cadet discover the specific 
career for which he has special interest, 
skills, and the necessary mental attitude 
and physical requirements. 

The results of the survey are pro- 
vided below in an abbreviated form: 

Cadets credit public school curriculum 
for success in NavCad training. The 
four high-school and college courses to 
which cadets credited most of their suc- 
cess were physics, mathematics (alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry ), avia- 
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tion science (meteorology, aerodynam- 
ics, navigation, and engines), and phys- 
ical education (especially when it in- 
cluded swimming). Other courses listed 
were chemistry, public speaking, and 
foreign language. Cadets listing these 
courses stated that they instill good 
study habits. Mathematics and physics 
were mentioned most frequently as the 
courses that had been useful in ground 
school because such courses provided 
knowledge and skills necessary in navi- 
gation, aerodynamics, and meteorology. 

Advanced Cadets had pronounced 
early interest in aviation. Over half of 
all cadets indicated that they had an 
early interest in aviation which was ex- 
hibited in various ways. Of the pre- 
flight cadets, 28 percent had built and 
flown models, and 28 percent had pur- 
chased private flight instruction. Of the 
basic cadets, 40 percent had built mod- 
els, and 32 percent purchased private 
flight instruction. It was significant to 
note that 60 percent and 34 percent of 
the advanced cadets had model and pri- 
vate flight experiences, respectively. It 
might be reasoned that this increase is 
due to the fact that the cadets with an 
early, absorbing interest are most likely 
to succeed as military pilots. 

Cadets give advice to prospective 
NavCads. All cadets were given an op- 
portunity to name high-school courses 
which they would urge prospective 
NavCads to emphasize. Physics and 
mathematics were in first place with the 
preflight and basic group, but among 
the advanced students aviation science 
tied for first place with mathematics. 
The discussion that followed revealed 
that most cadets believe their high 
schools could profitably provide an 
aviation science elective in which basic 
principles of mathematics and physics 
are incorporated. 

Cadets understand complex interna- 
tional conflict. Over half of all cadets 
expressed the belief that they have a 
clear understanding of the complex 
causes of the Korean War. While over 
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75 percent of the cadets in preflight or 
basic answered this question affirma- 
tively, with some reservation, only 56 
percent of the advanced students were 
satisfied with their knowledge of the 
causes of the Korean War. From the 
discussion that ensued it appears that 
there is need for classes or guided dis- 
cussion on this important subject dur- 
ing or following the advanced stage of 
training. 

Aviation, civil or military, is a chosen 
career for most Cadets. Over half of 
the cadets stated that they planned to 
continue in aviation as a career in either 
civilian or military life. The three 
stages of training offered no significant 
difference among those who were em- 
phatic about staying in aviation. A con- 
siderable proportion of the “undecided” 
cadets had moved into the “no” cate- 
gory by the advanced stage, however. 
Discussion revealed that many of these 
expressed a desire to go into another 
field of endeavor, but many intended to 
use the private or executive type of 
plane in their businesses. 

Most Cadets believe aviation can help 
establish and maintain peace. Over 
90 percent of the cadets seriously believe 
the airplane can help establish and main- 
tain world peace. Many were emphatic 
on this point and discussion revealed 
that they had thought through the effects 
beyond “fire power” such as the social, 
economic, political, and geographical 
implications. 

Cadets encourage home communities 
to provide for an airport. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of all cadets believe 
the hoime community should estab- 
lish and maintain airport facilities for 
the public convenience very much as it 
does roads and parks. Many expressed 
their belief that such facilities should be- 
come economically self-sufficient even- 
tually, but that they should be provided 
in the over-all plan of the community. 
The need was expressed for zoning and 
planning that will assure good, clear 


approaches with a minimum of possible 
interference from noise. 

Reading improvement program com- 
plimented. Although it was not the in- 
tent of this survey to discover what the 
cadets thought about the Navy training 
program, they praised the NavCad 
course of ground and flight instruction 
in many ways. Particular mention was 
made repeatedly of the “Reading Im- 
provement” program in which all cadets 
are given an opportunity to increase 
their reading rate and comprehension. 
The cadets were more generous in their 
own estimate of the extent of improve- 
ment from the course compared with 
the facts which reveal that the average 
individual increases his reading rate 
and comprehension by 100 percent. 
Study of spelling, grammar, and vocabu- 
lary, use of the “Reading Rate Control- 
ler” and tachistoscope for a total of 
thirty hours enable the cadets to over- 
come many of their related learning 
difficulties. They urged the public 
schools to develop a similar program, 
suggesting that such an expenditure of 
educational funds would yield great re- 
turns. 

Inasmuch as 34 percent of the cadets 
in advanced training attribute much 
of their success to the private flight 
instruction obtained in class or club 
activities associated with a high school 
or junior college, it is evident the 
armed forces should encourage the 
public schools to offer aviation courses 
including orientation flight and provide 
some direct assistance. It is common 
knowledge among aviation educators 
that the Air Force and Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration study of 27,000 
military pilot trainees revealed that the 
“washout” rate was materially reduced 
by previous instruction in light aircraft. 
The importance of such screening is 
evident when one reviews the recent 
military aircraft accident rates, dissen- 
sion in the reserve pilot ranks, celestial 
cost of today’s military aircraft and 
costs of training military pilots. 
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The responsibility for procurement 
of candidates for naval pilot training 
rests with the commanding officers of 


Los Alamitos Naval Air Station in~ 


Long Beach and Oakland Naval Air 
Station. Many high schools have found 
personnel of these two naval activities 
useful in counseling with boys consider- 
ing military aviation careers. 

Superintendent Roy E. Simpson ap- 
pointed an aviation education advisory 
committee last September upon the 
recommendation of the California As- 
sociation of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators and because of Assembly Con- 
current Resolution 65 of 1952. The 
committee is composed of twenty mem- 
bers, representing industry, education, 
the military services, aviation organiza- 
tions, and governmental agencies. The 
purpose of the committee is to evaluate 
our public school aviation education ef- 
forts in terms of modern civil and mili- 
tary aviation problems and potentiali- 
ties. Three meetings have been held 
during the year in which a representa- 
tive group of educators has partici- 
pated, and specific recommendations 
will be made to the schools after the 
committee’s last meeting in May. It is 
significant also to observe that both 
civil and military aviation representa- 
tives have expressed surprise at the 
excellent program in aviation offered by 
many elementary schools, some high 
schools, and some junior colleges of 
California. 

A two-week aviation education work- 
shop will be offered in both North- 
ern and Southern California during 
August, 1953. Four state colleges, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Jose, 
and San Francisco, are co-operating 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in this educational experience 
which will be conducted off campus at 
various points of civil and military 
aviation interest. Teachers, counselors, 
and administrators of elementary 
schools, high schools and junior col- 
leges will be given firsthand experience 
with aviation in California, the aircraft 


manufacturing capital of the world. 
They will learn how aviation is being 
used to motivate learning in all areas 
of the curriculum, will become acquaint- 
ed with instructional materials and avi- 
ation facilities available for teacher and 
student use, will learn about current 
problems in aviation having important 
implications for the curriculum of our 
public schools. 

Several scholarships have been of- 
fered to the aviation committee of the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators for presentation 
to outstanding participants in the work- 
shop. 

A survey conducted by the California 
Aviation Association last year to de- 
termine the need for such a workshop 
revealed so much interest that regis- 
trations will have to be limited. Two 
units of graduate credit will be extended 
to those workshop participants who 
register with one of the state colleges 
and satisfactorily complete an aviation 
education project for use in their own 
schools. 


The workshop is designed for ele- 
mentary and high-school and junior- 
college teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. Student teachers may also 
participate in the workshop if they are 
enrolled in one of the state college 
teacher training programs and are with- 
in eight units of the A.B. degree. 

Registration fee for credit will be 
approximately $15.00 and cost of liv- 
ing accommodations will be nominal. 


Co-directors of the workshop are 
listed below for the convenience of those 
who are desirous of more information: 


Northern California—August 17 to 28, 1953 
San Francisco State College, Dr. Fred 
T. Shipp, 124 Buchanan Street, San 
Francisco 2, California 
San Jose State College, Mr. Tom Leon- 
ard, San Jose 14, California 


Southern California—August 3 to 14, 1953 
Los Angeles State College, Mrs. Marian 
C. Wagstaff, 855 North Vermont Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 29, California 
Long Beach State College, Dr. J. Wesley 
Bratton, 5401 East Anaheim, Long 
Beach 4, California 





The General Shop and General Education 


By E. MILTON GRASSELL 


On. of the primary purposes of in- 
dustrial arts in the public schools is to 
provide adequate industrial experiences 
and to show the relationships among the 
various industries. By working with 
industrial tools, materials, and proc- 
esses, boys and girls acquire an under- 
standing of the fundamentals involved 
in the changing of raw and processed 
materials to satisfy man’s needs and in- 
terests. As a result of the many new 
developments and rapid industrial ex- 
pansions in our present-day techno- 
logical society, it is necessary to make 
some adaptations, changes, and expan- 
sions in the curriculum of the modern 
school. In order to fulfill the objec- 
tives of general education, the increase 
in materials and processes on the indus- 
trial scene necessitates, in particular, 
the expansion of experience areas 
within the industrial arts programs. 
Many schools have found that one of 
the most satisfactory and economical 
methods for increasing the number of 
industrial arts experience areas is 
through the organization of a “general” 
shop. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GENERAL SHOP 


Although it has received more con- 
sideration and emphasis in recent years, 
the concept of the “general shop” is not 
of recent origin. While it would be dif- 
ficult to state the origin of the general 
shop, a reasonable assumption is that it 
is basically the result of stimuli from 
several distinct sources. The first trend 
toward the general shop, probably, was 
the result of the work of superior teach- 
ers who were continually in search for 
project ideas which would introduce 
new industrial experiences to their stu- 
dents. Up to and including that era, 
principal emphasis was upon woodwork 
and mechanical drawing. Those fine 
teachers who encouraged work in other 
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@ The increasing importance of the 
“practical” arts is one of the dominant 
trends in the curriculum of the secondary 
school. It is encouraging to witness the 
development of the idea that the industrial 
arts can be made a part of the program 
of general education for all pupils, rather 
than specialized education for the few. 
The “general shop” which is described by 
Mr. Grassell represents one of the most 
helpful means of realizing this broader 
objective. 

Mr. Grassell, former teacher of indus- 
trial arts, Linden, California, High School, 
is a candidate for the Doctor of Education 
degree at Oregon State College, Corvallis. 





experience areas were, undoubtedly, 
unaware that they were actually help- 
ing to introduce a new and excellent 
industrial arts concept. 

Other early emphasis upon the gen- 
eral shop was the result of interest in 
the junior high school movement by 
educationalists, guidance personnel, 
and psychologists. All stressed the need 
for relationships within and among the 
various instructional areas. General 
shop work, like general science, social 
science, and other general fields, tended 
more nearly to meet the needs of junior 
high school students. It was soon real- 
ized that general shop work was not 
limited solely to junior high schools, 
for it also met the needs of the senior 
high schools. 

The general shop endured a severely 
critical “pro and con” period during the 
late nineteen-twenties and early thirties ; 
however, it emerged with recognition 
as an effective means for industrial arts 
instruction. Because of numerous ad- 
vantages, the number of general shops 
in this country has increased rapidly 
during the last few years. According to 
a relatively recent government survey 
conducted by Maris M. Proffitt,’ the 
following prediction is made. 


1 Maris M. Proffitt, “Trends in Industrial Arts,” 
United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 93, 





THE GENERAL SHOP AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


“If a single outstanding trend of the 
present were to be used to predict the 
future of industrial arts work, it would 
most certainly be the trend toward the 
organization of pupil experiences for 
instructional purposes around the cen- 
tral idea of the general shop . . .” 

More recently, the above-mentioned 
prediction was brought out by the U.S. 
Office of Education 1948-50 biennial 
survey” of secondary schools. 

“Among the industrial arts subjects 
the largest enrollments are found in the 
general shop, woodworking, and me- 
chanical drawing, in that order.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
GENERAL SHOP 


Although various terminologies and 
descriptions exist, in general there are 
two basic types of general shops: (1) 
the unit general shop and (2) the com- 
prehensive shop. 

The unit general shop includes sev- 
eral experience areas centered around 
one particular basic industry. For ex- 
ample, a unit general woodshop offers 
three or more of the following experi- 
ence areas: bench woodwork, machine 
woodwork, cabinetmaking, furniture 
construction, wood turning, wood fin- 
ishing, and other units that are a part of 
the general woodworking industry. A 
general metal shop, for example, in- 
cludes three or more of the following 
areas: bench metal, forging, welding, 
foundry work, sheet metal, machine 
shop work, and other metalwork ex- 
perience areas. 

The comprehensive general shop dif- 
fers from the unit general shop in that 
the former provides the student with 
experiences in two or more of the basic 
industries. Various combinations of in- 
structional areas within the general 
shop include graphic arts, general wood- 
work, general metalwork, general elec- 


Wostdagien, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 


8 Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Sub- 
fects, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1948-50, Chapter 5, Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1951. 
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tricity, general transportation and 
power, and other large basic industries. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE GENERAL SHOP 


Naturally, certain limitations exist 
that are peculiar to the general shop; 
however, the general shop method of 
teaching industrial arts to boys and girls 
has many important advantages perti- 
nent to present-day educational philoso- 
phy. Some of these advantages are 
briefly discussed below. 

Offers an effective medium to teach 
industrial arts content.—The general 
shop provides an effective medium to 
teach industrial arts content in the light 
of general educational objectives, and, 
in many ways, is superior to the unit 
shop and the unit general shop. Em- 
phasis and attention is directed upon 
the student and not upon the “project.” 
The student is the end product; tech- 
nical subject matter is subordinate to 
the total development of the student. 
Rather than a special subject, industrial 
arts, today, is recognized as one of the 
major areas of general education. 

Emphasizes relationships —In real- 
life situations, the manufacture and con- 
struction of products for the market 
usually involve more than one basic in- 
dustry. Certainly, in a school situation, 
it is impossible to expect large and com- 
plicated projects to simulate modern 
complex industrial production lines, 
but through the media of interesting 
projects within the students’ ability that 
require experience in several distinct 
industrial areas, a real-life situation 
that illustrates the important relation- 
ships among the various trades and in- 
dustries can be obtained. 

It is not extremely difficult to intro- 
duce projects that require work in sev- 
eral experience areas. For instance, a 
relatively simple table lamp could be 
designed (preferably by the students) 
so that experience would be provided 
in woodwork, metalwork of various 
types, and electricity. Small motors, 
for example, involve a certain amount 
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of elementary work in machine shop, 
wood shop, sheetmetal shop, and elec- 
tricity. The student’s ability and inter- 
est, the instructor’s attitude, and the 
shop facilities will greatly determine the 
amount of experience and relationship 
emphasis among the major industrial 
areas. 

Provides an economical means for 
the expansion of exploratory content. 
—Exploration is probably among the 
most important objectives of industrial 
arts education. In years past, basic in- 
dustrial materials and processes were 
neither so numerous nor complex, and 
youth had a fairly good opportunity to 
go out into the world and gain first- 
hand industrial experience. Numerous 
complications in recent years have put 
the responsibility of exploration upon 
the school. Now, only the school can 
provide the numerous industrial ex- 
periences that are vital to the many 
adolescents who are in the process of 
selecting a vocation—nowadays, real- 
life experience on the actual job is dif- 
ficult to obtain. Although the school 
shop cannot provide industrial experi- 
ences equivalent to real-life situations, 
the school should attempt to provide as 
many industrial materials and processes 
as close to real-life situations as pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, it is much easier to 
determine needs than to fulfill them; 
especially, when large financial expendi- 
tures are necessary. It is no secret 
(nor should it be kept secret) that both 
the initial and maintenance cost of in- 
dustrial arts education is high. There- 
fore, every dollar used toward improv- 
ing and expanding the industrial arts 
curriculum should be spent wisely. In 
the majority of cases, a school can pro- 
vide a good general shop for much less 
money than unit shops can be built and 
equipped to cover equivalent experience 
areas. Granted, the experience areas 
within the general shop are not as com- 
prehensive as unit shops ; however, the 
general shop, as a rule, covers a broader 
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conception of today’s industrial society, 
and more nearly meets the objectives 
of present-day general education. While 
some schools are experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining large amounts of money 
for the purpose of constructing unit 
shops, a smaller bond which is usually 
sufficient for the construction of a gen- 
eral shop may appear more favorable 
to the general public. 

Facilitates gutdance.—Because the 
general shop includes various experi- 
ence areas and usually attempts to bring 
about a relationship of materials and 
processes used among the different 
basic industries, a good situation con- 
ducive to effective guidance is auto- 
matically provided. Activities within 
the general shop offer a practical pre- 
sentation of the advantages, disadvan- 
tages, possibilities, physical and mental 
requirements, etc., which are pertinent 
to good guidance. 

Enables the small school to have an 
adequate industrial arts program.— 
While the larger schools may have the 
necessary financial means to construct 
and maintain unit shops to enrich and 
expand their industrial arts programs, 
and to accommodate the greater num- 
ber of pupils, the smaller schools are 
usually less fortunate. The general shop 
provides the most economical and fea- 
sible means for the small school to pro- 
vide an industrial arts program made 
up of multiple industrial areas for 
varied experiences similar in scope to 
that which concentrated enrollment and 
larger budgets make possible in the 
larger schools. 

Increases teacher efficiency.—Maxi- 
mum teacher efficiency is obtained un- 
der the general-shop method of instruc- 
tion because various experience areas 
are taught simultaneously by one in- 
structor. 


PRECAUTIONS 


Since the general shop covers a 
broader sampling of the industries, the 
regular class time is divided among 
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more experience areas. Therefore, the 
student’s attention is directed toward 
several experience areas during the 
school term. For that reason it is im- 
portant that the projects be kept small 
and relatively simple. The larger and 
more complicated projects character- 
istic of many unit shops are not feasible 
under the general-shop plan of instruc- 
tional procedures. In addition, since 
the instructor is teaching several in- 
structional areas simultaneously, it is 
impossible for him to supervise a large 
number of complex projects. 
Administrators and boards of educa- 
tion should realize that teaching indus- 
trial arts through the medium of the 
general shop puts a heavy load upon the 
shoulders of the instructor. In all fair- 
ness to the instructor and for maximum 
effectiveness of the program, additional 
duties such as teaching academic 
classes, coaching, etc., should not be 


required. Organizing teaching mate- 
rials, repairing and replacing tools and 


equipment, and surpervising the gen- 
eral-shop activities require enormous 
time and energy. For maximum effec- 
tiveness, if possible, the instructor’s 
attention and energy should not be di- 
vided among highly diversified teaching 
assignments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The general shop, like any other edu- 
cational tool, procedure, or method, is 
not intended as a panacea; however, 
it is one of the better means for teach- 
ing industrial arts in the light of the 
current aims, objectives and philosophy 
of general education. Certainly, it is 
not the best way to teach auto mechan- 
ics, machine shop, carpentry, foundry, 
welding, and other specific subjects, 
but it is one of the most effective, effi- 
cient, and economical ways for many 
schools to teach boys and girls the tech- 
nical content and industrial relation- 
ships that are peculiar to our present 
and future industrial society. 





NEXT STEPS IN AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Our current vantage point in American secondary education enables us to 
look back over the past and to project our goals for the future. We see important 
steps that should now be taken in relation to each of our previous advances. 

1. With so large a proportion of our youth in high school, we must work much 
more effectively to attain truly liberal educational objectives with students who are 


not of the usual academic type. 


2. With the elimination of formal discipline as a guide to curriculum plan- 
ning, we must proceed in light of a tenable theory of transfer of training by plan- 
ning instruction in terms both of content and of problem-solving. 

3. The increasing attention given to the needs of students requires a broader 
definition of “needs” and a careful translation of needs into appropriate educational 


objectives. 


4. With the loss of faith in the educational values of given subjects per se, we 
must develop instructional programs which are in harmony with broad and sig- 
nificant objectives, drawing upon such subject matter as is appropriate to these 


objectives. 


5. With the elimination of irrelevant prerequisites, we need to develop a truly 


a program of learning. 


6. The establishment of informal and easy student-teacher relations is the 
initial stage in the development of learning experiences which utilize the interest 


and energy of group activities. 


7. With the recognition of the importance of extracurriculum activities 


and of student personnel services, we need to devise ways by which the teacher 
can deal with students in a more integrated and less atomized or specialized fashion. 
8. The increasing attention given to comprehensive evaluation should lead us 
to put our theoretical views into practice and obtain the insight and power of careful 
critical appraisal for the improvement of the high school. 
These eight tasks are clearly important next steps in American secondary 
education. 
—Ralph W. Tyler, in School Review, December, 1952. 





Co-Curricular Activities Demand Attention 
By HARRY MOORE 


_ ee activities as part of sec- 
ondary-school programs are growing 
like mushrooms, and characteristically 
may be poisonous as well as healthfully 
rewarding. 

During the school year 1951-52, the 
Committee on Co-Curricular Activities 
of the California Association of Second- 
ary School Administrators studied the 
regulation of secondary-school extra- 
curricular activities. As a result of this 
study the committee proposed the cre- 
ation of an organization to be called the 
“California High School Activity As- 
sociation” which would operate as a 
regulative agency for all matters con- 
cerning extracurricular activities. This 
proposal was presented to the State 
Representative Council of CASSA and 
circulated in mimeographed form. 

Secause of the growing importance of 
the problem of extracurricular, or co- 
curricular activities in school affairs, it 
seems important to focus additional at- 
tention on the report of the State Com- 
mittee on Co-Curricular Activities. Fol- 
lowing is a digest of the plan of organi- 
zation for a “California High School 
Activity Association.” 

The Executive Council of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School 
Administrators shall appoint a Director 
of the California High School Activity 
Committee. A Board of Control shall 
be composed of five secondary-school 
principals named by the Executive 
Council of CASSA to represent each 
of the five CASSA regions. The Presi- 
dent and Executive Secretary of 
CASSA shall be ex-officio members of 
the Board of Control. Each of the five 
board members chosen from the five 
regions shall serve as chairman of an 
Activities Committee to be chosen from 
his region. 

The purpose of the Association is to 
establish, develop, guide, and regulate 
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@ The extracurriculum, as its new title 
co-curriculum suggests, has graduated to 
a position of greater importance and pres- 
tige. That it is a lusty infant in need of 
some control is suggested by the reports 
of an active committee of secondary ad- 
ministrators in California. 

Harry Moore, Chairman, the Co-Cur- 
ricular Activities Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School 
Administrators is Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Long Beach Public Schools. He has 
been President of the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation. He received the de- 
gree of M.S. from the University of South- 
ern California. 





all interschool activities and to secure 
a proper balance between curricular and 
extracurricular activities. Membership 
in the Association shall be limited to the 
public high schools of the state. Mem- 
bership becomes active when the rules 
and regulations have been agreed to and 
signed by the principal of the school 
seeking membership, and current dues 
paid. Annual dues shall be based upon 
pupil enrollment. Schools up to 500 
pupils shall pay dues of $5.00. Schools 
from 501 to 750 pupils shall pay dues 
of $7.50. Schools with over 750 pupils 
shall pay $10.00. 

In all matters of business, each mem- 
ber school shall have one vote, this vote 
being cast by the administrative head 
of the school. It shall be the respon- 
sibility of the Director and Board of 
Control of the Activity Association to 
set up regulations and guiding princi- 
ples to be used in governing the sanc- 
tioning of extracurricular school activi- 
ties. A member school should not par- 
ticipate in any district, state, interstate 
or regional music, commercial, speech, 
or other contest, tournament, congress 
or assemblage involving the participa- 
tion of more than two schools not under 
the same superintendent, except those 
approved by the Board of Control. It 





CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES DEMAND ATTENTION 


is the responsibility of the Board to fur- 
nish member schools with a list of ap- 
proved activities. 


SUGGESTED REGULATIONS FOR 
CONSIDERATION 


1. Sanction must be secured for all 
meets, contests, festivals, tournaments, 
and assemblages involving the partici- 
pation of more than two schools not 
under the same superintendent. 

2. Whenever possible, all meets, con- 
tests, festivals, tournaments, and as- 
semblages should be held on days when 
schools are not in session or at a time 
when there will be no interference with 
the regular school program. 

3. Application for sanction of any 
activity must be in the hands of the 
region’s activity committee not later 
than thirty days previous to the date of 
the event. 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
TO BE CONSIDERED 


1. The activity should be under the 
direct supervision and control of the 
high schools of California. 

2. The authority of the school princi- 
pal in the matter of activities should be 
carefully protected and observed. 

3. Educational objectives and pur- 
poses should be the sole basis for the 
selection of activities and for the setting 
up of administrative techniques and 
procedures, 

4. The activities should be construc- 
tive. They should be flexible enough to 
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meet the needs of several types of 
schools and their students. 


5. Only those activities which grow 
out of the regular curricular activities 
and meet educational objectives should 
be sanctioned. 


6. Co-curricular activities should 
provide experiences for the students 
that will make their regular work more 
interesting and of greater value to them 
socially, morally, and intellectually. 


As a part of this report specific 
recommendations were made with re- 
spect to the various fields commonly 
supporting co-curricular activities. 
These recommendations which contain 
much of interest can be obtained by con- 
tacting the Co-Curricular Activities 
Committee. 

The Co-Curricular Activities Com- 
mittee realizes that the proposal dealt 
with here contains much of a contro- 
versial nature. It would undoubtedly 
have to be modified to be effective. For 
instance, the Committee would modify 
the plan so that it might operate di- 
rectly under the Co-Curricular Activi- 
ties Committee, without the necessity 
for creating a new association. Dues 
could be eliminated if CASSA would 
underwrite what should be minor ex- 
penses. 

However, no matter what needs to 
be done to the proposal, the Committee 
considers that it represents a start in 
the right direction toward solving what 
is becoming a burdensome problem for 
high-school faculties everywhere. Your 
reactions are invited. 





STUDENT DRINKING HABITS 


The customs and attitudes of young persons with regard to drinking are pretty 
well determined before they come to college, the Yale University’s Laboratory 
of Applied Psychology reports. A study of 17,000 students in 27 colleges and 
universities reveals that four out of every five college men who drink began their 
drinking before alge college. Sixty-five percent of the women drinkers also 


started before college. 


f the men whose parents both drink, 90 percent are them- 


selves users. Only half of the men and 19 percent of the women whose parents 


both abstain, drink. 


—Junior College Journal. 





The Needs and Anxieties of Spanish- 


Speaking Students 


Several years ago a large high school 
in Southern California began a carefully 
organized effort to diagnose and remedy 
the major problems in human relations 
of its three thousand students. 

Investigation revealed a variety of 
problems which the conscientious fac- 
ulty analyzed. Some 10 percent of the 
students exhibited behavior below de- 
sirable social standards. Quite a large 
percentage of students were “isolates” 
who did not enter into the social life 
of the school community. A third only 
of the student body attended dances and 
rallies. Some 2 percent of the stu- 
dents were retarded learners. More- 
over, the relatively large population of 
Mexican-American youngsters, most of 
whom were from low-income families, 
and many of whom had a language 
handicap, nearly all suffered from feel- 
ing like part of a minority group. 

In view of the emotional dynamite 
that is packed into adolescent years, 
consider three thousand adolescents in 
a highly compact and competitive com- 
munity ; three thousand struggling egos, 
so loud and cocksure on the surface, so 
seeking and uncertain beneath: All 
busy sampling ideas, all groping to de- 
cide their goals in life, all falling in and 
out of love; all discovering strengths 
and weaknesses; all in the process of 
making wishful fantasy jibe with the 
realities which they are discovering 
about themselves. 

The faculty, with a healthy respect 
for the responsibilities which they faced, 
called in consultants from the Co-opera- 
tive Project in Human Relations of the 
Los Angeles County Schools. Together 
they worked out a program delineating 
four main areas of effort for better hu- 
man relations in their school com- 
munity : 
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By GEORGE SHAFTEL 





@ The poignant story of one cultural 
group of adolescents is reported by George 
Shaftel in the article entitled “The Needs 
and Anxieties of Spanish-Speaking Stu- 
dents.” The situation described is in one 
school, but the problem is present in 
many schools in this region of the country. 
Each dary-school faculty might well 
ask itself if it is approaching the problem 
with the same spirit of warm acceptance 
and scientific objectivity as did the one 
which Shaftel describes. 

George Shaftel, a professional writer, 
presented a report on another human re- 
lations problem in the November 1952 
issue of the Journal, under the title “Hu- 
man Relations and the Low 1.0.” His 
most recent book, written in collaboration 
with his wife Fannie R. Shaftel, is Role 
Playing the Problem Stery. 








1. A Basic Course Project for mentally 
retarded pupils. 


2. A Child Development Group to work 
on problems of discipline. 


3.A Student Body Project to study 
ways of involving more of the stu- 
dent population in school activities, 
especially the isolate fringe. 

4. An investigation into the needs and 
problems of the Mexican-American 
students. 


Of special interest for Intergroup Ed- 
ucation are the findings of the investi- 
gation into the needs and problems of 
the Spanish-speaking pupils. 

The investigator was herself of Mex- 
ican-American parentage, and of a 
warm, ingratiating personality. She ar- 
ranged a series of interviews with 
Anglo-American, Mexican-American, 
and Negro students. In the verbatim 
records of these interviews, the Mexi- 
can-American youngsters reveal a clar- 
ity of insight into their social situation 
which arouses deep respect for their 





THE NEEDS AND ANXIETIES OF SPANISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS 


acuteness and sympathy for their pre- 
dicament. 

Repeatedly in their responses they re- 
veal an agonized self-consciousness : 
they hate to stand before a class and 
recite. Part of this feeling is due to the 
fear that the Spanish which they speak 
at home will betray them into slips of 
pronounciation and verbal awkward- 
ness that will earn them ridicule. 

Their dress is of interest. Many of 
the girls wear short skirts and socks, 
though it is not school mode; the boys 
wear heavy leather jackets even when 
the weather is warm, soft sport shirts, 
tight jeans, heavy-soled shoes. It is 
practically a uniform. Why? Is this 
type of garb a method of achieving unity 
and solidarity? An expression of de- 
fiance? For members of their own 
group who do conform more to school 
taste, they show resentment: “The 
Mexicans who don’t want to talk Span- 
ish think they’re too good for the rest 
of us. They think they’re gavachos. 
These stuck-up kids are the ones who 
join clubs and things like that.” 

A seventeen-year-old Mexican- 
American girl says: 

“There’s a lot of prejudice in this school, 
but it’s on both sides. Just the same, the 
Mexican kids don’t feel as if they’re wanted. 
In elementary school, we had all kinds of 
kids, Japanese, too, but we all felt com- 
fortable together. The American kids just 
want you for what they can get out of you. 
For instance, once in a gym class the cap- 
tains chose sides, for baseball. They chose 
me last. Afterwards, the captain of the 
other side said, ‘We should have chosen 
that Mexican girl. She’s good.” 

Another Mexican girl says : “Clothes are 
important. So is money.” And another 
Mexican girl says: “I have been hurt man 
times. When we were in elementary school, 
I used to run around with an American girl. 
After we came to high school, this girl 
hardly ever talks to me. If we meet in the 
halls and she is with other kids she says 
hello in a very embarrassed way. My friend 
Dolores was asked by the most popular 
boy in school, an American, to go have a 
malt where all the American kids go. When 
they entered the shop, all the American 
girls stared at them and it was so quiet my 
friend was very embarrassed. She told the 


boy she didn’t ever want to go out with him 
because she didn’t want to be talked about.” 
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And a seventeen-year-old boy who 
plans to go to medical school says: 


“This school is very clique-y. The same 
le are in everything. If you haven't 
ived here a | time it's hard to get into 
anything. People here have standing ac- 
cording to what they’re studying. The high- 
est socially are the college prep kids. 
They run the school and they won't have 
much to do with the Future Farmers or the 
Radio Men. Commercial kids go in be- 
tween. I’m in the middle group. I’m a 
college prep kid but I go with a commercial 
girl. As a rule my group won’t have much 
to do with those of a lower group, especially 
if they don’t wear appropriate clothes. 
Lowest are the kids who take trades like 
auto mechanics. The upper kids wouldn’t 
soil their hands on the agriculturals.” 


A fourteen-year-old girl who was not 
of Mexican parentage, mature for her 
age, with a very attractive personality, 
says: 


“I can talk Spanish pretty well and I 
just like Mexicans and am accepted by 
them. There’s a lot of prejudice in this 
school. Last year, I had a lot of trouble 
with the American kids. One of the boys, a 
nasty smarty, even made me cry because 
he said I shouldn’t mix with Mexicans. 
The American kids still make it miserable 
for me, but not as much as last year. They 
won't take me into their little oy cas 
Mexican kids seem to have a sil y idea 
they’re inferior, and really they’re just as 
smart as sae They don’t have con- 
fidence in themselves. They’re afraid to go 
into activities because they think American 
kids will shove them down, and if they do 
get picked the other kids will ridicule them. 
When girls are choosing teams, unless a 
Mexican girl is captain, Mexican girls are 
always left to the last. Teams chosen, I 
think, are always on a social level. College 
prep kids stick to themselves. The com- 
— go together, and so do the Mexican 
girls.” 


For Me-ican, in these responses, no 
doubt one could substitute in other parts 
of the country Negro, or Italian, or 
Jewish, or Portuguese, or Japanese. 

Among the students interviewed was 
a young Negro girl whose response 
shows a healthy and encouraging atti- 
tude: 


“The Mexican kids here are so clanny. 
They stay in groups by themselves and 
don’t participate in anything. The more ac- 
tivities you are in, the more you have to talk 
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about. To get along with people, you've 
got to be friendly, and know how to talk. 
A smile goes a long way. Sort of give in. 
See the other person’s point of view.” 


Boiled down, the conclusions of this 
investigation tend to show that the 
Mexican-American students feel a des- 
perate need to achieve and to belong. 
They want to be respected, and they 
want chances to earn that response; 
they want to feel that they are liked and 
accepted. 

How can such a problem be met? 

The high-school faculty and student 
leaders, with guidance from the Human 
Relations Project, embarked upon a 
program to bring these withdrawing 
students into more active participation 
in school life. It is in pleasant personal 
contacts that prejudice most rapidly 


wears away. Of course, before that 
pleasant co-operation is wholly pos- 
sible, some barriers of prejudice must 
needs be removed. The student body 
in general must develop a more whole- 
some attitude of acceptance of people 
who are “different.” 

Effort will be made to build aware- 
ness in pupils of the school that all races 
have made great contributions to civili- 
zation: in art and music, in science, in 
concepts of law and democracy ; that all 
men are basically alike, in spite of 
myths and stereotypes; that prejudice 
and discrimination form a two-edged 
weapon that hurts the wielder as well 
as the victim; that the American way 
of life is based upon magnificent tra- 
ditions which must ever be guarded and 
cherished. 





INTERESTING FACTS 


Three-fourths of the high-school principals in New York State believe that 
colleges should drop foreign languages from their requirements. 


In 1952, for the first time in history, consumers bought more margarine 


than creamery butter. 


Americans are consuming margarine at an estimated annual 7.7 pounds per- 
person rate, compared with a scant 2.7 pounds per capita figure 10 years ago. 


* 


. 


Kissing in the curriculum? There is one teacher less in Princess Anne, 
Maryland, schools. Math-and-science teacher Louis L. Pund lost his job. Reason: 
he introduced the kissing game of post office in his two junior high school classes. 
His purpose was “to break down the inhibitions of his chiidren.” 


—Ed. Press Newsletter, January, 1953. 





Our Annual Basketball Tournament 


By DAVID C. LEEK 


Aiter the last whistle has tooted and 
the last basket has been scored, an over- 
flow crowd of parents and friends files 
slowly from the gymnasium bleachers. 
The air is a festive one, because the an- 
nual Basketball Tournament which of- 
fically closes the basketball season is 
one of the outstanding events of the 
school year at Toll Junior High School. 

For many years now we have fos- 
tered an exceedingly active intramural 
sports program which operates after 
school and follows the major sports 
through the proper seasons. Every boy 
who wishes to come out to play may do 
so. 

Captains for the basketball season are 
selected by the physical education in- 
structors. After these leaders pick their 
teams, the schedule of games is set up 
for each grade level—one night a week 
for each grade. Each team plays each 
other team in its league by the end of 
the season. 

The coach in charge of the program 
names those who have earned felt 
letters, which are usually won by play- 
ers who are constant in attendance. 
Special awards of chenile letters are 
given the ten players in each grade who 
have earned the highest number of 
points. Boys obtain points for several 
activities and reasons. Captains and 
referees receive credit for their special 
work. Other considerations add to the 
total of points. , 

Assembly games follow the comple- 
tion of after-school league play. Two 
captains in each grade choose teams, 
each picking the twelve players he wish- 
es to captain. This selection of teams 
is accomplished with the assistance of 
the instructor. These twelve are then 
divided into two separate teams — the 
varsity and the second team. 

Then they play for their three grade- 
level assemblies. On the first day all 





@ According to the principal of the Elea- 
nor J. Toll Junior High School in Glen- 
dale, Joanna Heideman, the procedure 
described in this article has been “very 
helpful to develop school spirit, and (has 
received) enthusiastic support from par- 
ents.” 

David C. Leek is head of the department 
of English and adviser of the school news- 
paper at E. J. Toll Junior High School. He 
taught in Oregon high schools before com- 
ing to California eight years ago. His M.A. 
degree is from Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 





seventh graders leave their last-period 
classes to see their basketball-playing 
classmates in action for four eight-min- 
ute quarters. 

The first quarter is played between 
the opposing second teams —clad in 
green and gold uniforms in harmony 
with the school colors. The next quar- 
ter finds the varsity Golds playing 
against the varsity Greens. During the 
third quarter the second teams once 
again vie against each other. Finally, 
in the third quarter, the varsity resumes 
action. 

On the next day the eighth-grade 
teams compete before their classmates 
in a similar fashion. Finally, on the 
third day, the ninth graders have their 
turn. The spectators at these assembly 
games are as hilarious and vocal as 
college rooters. This spirit is partially 
the result of the work of the song lead- 
ers. During physical education periods 
on the day of the games the song lead- 
ers and their accordion accompanist 
lead the students in school songs. They 
continue this inspiration at the assembly 
games. Speech students assist in the 
broadcasting of the games over the pub- 
lic address system. 

Next comes the play-off night—the 
time for which everyone has been wait- 
ing. The Golds compete against the 
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Greens in the Basketball Tournament. 
Tickets are bought by friends and rela- 
tives who pack the spectators’ section 
and crowd all available floor space. This 
phase of the activity is cosponsored by 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 

Eight-minute periods are again used 
throughout this tournament. First, the 
second teams of the seventh-grade 
Golds and the opposing Greens play. 
Then their varsity members meet for 
the second period. During the third 
period the eighth graders add to the 
score—Green against the Gold. First, 
the second team; then, the varsity for 
the fourth period. 

Nearing the end of the tournament, 
the ninth-grade second teams play the 
fifth period. Finally, the ninth-grade 
varsity members tangle for the sixth 
and seventh periods. The score at the 
end of the seventh period is the final and 
deciding one. The members of the win- 
ning team—be it Green or be it Gold— 
share the exultation of winning, from 
seventh grade to ninth grade. Further- 


more, everyone has had a good time. 
However, the evening has just begun 

for many. The faculty men have chal- 

lenged the ninth graders to a wind-up 


game. For eight minutes they play 
either the Green or the Gold varsity 
team; then for the last eight minutes 
they play the other team. The games 
have always been close, but in the past 
the faculty has won them all—not that 
this is at all important. This final 
struggle gives the spectators and the 
players a chance to see that the faculty 
is a human bunch, albeit hard to push 
around. 

This faculty versus ninth grade con- 
test has proved to be a good climax to 
the evening’s activity, but it certainly is 
not a necessary ingredient of the pro- 
gram. The spectators would still come 
to see the boys play, even if the teach- 
ers did not participate. 

The proceeds from the tournament 
are divided between the Student Body 
Association and the Parent-Teachers 
Association; therefore the money is 
spent, either directly or indirectly, for 
projects for the good of the school. Of 
greatest importance, however, is the 
fact that the tournament is a splendid 
climax to a particularly healthy intra- 
mural program. 

Weare pleased with this entire proj- 
ect and recommend it to other schools. 





ROLE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Supported by a grant of $120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation, a three- 
year inquiry into the role which foreign languages and literatures now play and 
should hereafter play in American life was begun in the fall A the Modern Lan- 


guage / Association of America, under the direction of Dr. 


ecutive Secretary of the MLA. 


illiam R. Parker, 


Concerned to give language learning a more functional place in American 


life, with a view to both America’s 
practical needs of her citizens, the 


resent position of world leadership and the 
LA will seek the advice of scientists, social 


scientists, teachers in all fields of the humanities, leaders in business, government, 
education, and many other areas —The Modern Language Association of America, 


news release. 





What Makes a Good Scientist? 


By MILTON SILVERMAN 


The average “eminent scientist,” who 
has been called everything from the 
hope of humanity to mankind’s greatest 
menace, is a package of strange char- 
acteristics. 

He is the first-born child of a middle- 
class family, the son of a professional 
man. 

As a child, he was sickly or lost a 
parent at an early age. He was shy and 
aloof, always felt lonely, did a lot of 
reading, and had a high I.Q. 

He had only a moderate interest in 
girls, didn’t begin dating until he was 
in college, married relatively late, and 
has an unusually stable marriage. 

He is completely satisfied by his 
work, bored by movies, uninterested 
in social affairs and politics. 

Religion plays no part in his life or 
thinking. 

This picture of the “average eminent 
scientist” is presented in the November 
issue of Scientific American by Anne 
Roe, a New York clinical psychologist 
and the wife of the famed paleontolo- 
gist, Dr. George Gaylord Simpson. 

She based her conclusions on a study 
of sixty-four of America’s most distin- 
guished scientists—twenty biologists, 
twenty-two physicists and twenty-two 
social scientists—who were selected by 
panels of experts. 

“Among them,” she said, “they have 
received a staggering number of honor- 
ary degrees, prizes and other awards.” 
At least one is a Nobel Prize winner. 

“There is no such thing, of course, 
as a ‘typical scientist,’ ” she emphasized. 
“Certain common patterns do appear, 
however, in the group as a whole.” 

In several respects, Miss Roe noted, 
the background of the scientists differed 
very much from the population at large. 

“There are no Catholics among this 
group of eminent scientists,” she re- 
ported. “Five come from Jewish homes 





@ Lest we become too concerned with and 
despair of the student who deviates from 
our conception of “normal” adjustment, 
the Journal presents this interesting ac- 
count of the early characteristics of men 
who later became distinguished scientists. 
We are indebted to B. F. Mason, Princi- 
pal, Orland Joint Union High School, 
Orland, California, who first called it to 
our attention, to the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, in which the article appeared on Oc- 
tober 27, 1952, and to the Scientific 
American which printed in November 
1952 the original report of the research 
by Anne Roe. Milton Silverman is Science 
Writer for the Chronicle. 





and the rest had Protestant back- 
grounds. Only three of the sixty-four 
now have a serious interest in any 
church; only a few even maintain 
church membership.” 

Miss Roe observed that most of the 
group demonstrated “the need and abil- 
ity to develop personal independence to 
a high degree—probably the most im- 
portant single factor in the making of 
a scientist.” 

The independence factor, she said, 
was supported by many other findings 
—their preference for teachers who let 
them alone, their attitude toward reli- 
gion, their attitude toward personal re- 
lations, and their satisfaction in a career 
in which, for the most part, they worked 
without direction or interference. 

“The one thing that all of these sixty- 
four scientists have in common,” she 
claimed, “‘is their driving absorption in 
tneir work. They have worked long 
hours for many years, frequently with 
no vacations to speak of, because they 
would rather be doing their work than 
anything else.” 

Within the group, significant differ- 
ences were found between the biolo- 
gists, physicists and social scientists. 

The average social scientist, for ex- 
ample, talked more, got into social activ- 
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ity and “intensive and extensive dating” 
at an earlier age, and was frequently 
class president, yearbook editor, or cam- 
pus big shot. His chances for a success- 
ful marriage were distinctly poorer. 
Most of the sixty-four scientists did 
not decide upon their vocations until 
they were juniors or seniors in college. 
The decision—especially for the biolo- 
gists and social scientists—came when 
they suddenly discovered the joys of re- 


search, of finding things out for them- 
selves. 

That discovery, Miss Roe said, gen- 
erally came when they bumped into a 
teacher who “put the students pretty 
much on their own.” 

She emphasized that the information 
yielded by the study may have practical 
importance in finding young students 
to make up for the present shortage of 
qualified scientific workers. 





PUPILS AS TEACHERS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis is doing something about assuring a supply of future teachers. 

It is expanding its cadet teaching program first initiated in the spring of 1952. 

The purpose of cadet teaching is to interest high-school students in the pro- 
fession and to give them prevocational information and experience. 

Students receive one credit a semester. They begin by observing a teacher at 


work. Then they take a hand in directing classroom and teaching activities. Here 
is the kind of “observation activities” cadet teachers carry on: 


They watch 


Observation of the physical features of the room—lighting, ventilation, seat- 
ing, decoration, furniture . . . Observation of classroom routine — passing of 
classes, care of materials, distributing materials, care of wraps, taking attendance 
. . . Observation of children at play, noting children who play well; those who 
participate little; those who are overly active and aggressive . . . Watching the 
administration of a test. 

They act 

And here is the kind of participation a cadet teacher is likely to be involved in: 

Checking papers . . . preparing materials for a child or a group . . . helping 
individual children and small groups with difficulties . . . planning and arrang- 
ing a bulletin board or sand table scene . . . reading a story to the class... 
telling a story to aclass . . . teaching children how to play a new game or a new 
song . . . leading a current event discussion . . . teaching the children how to 
draw something or to make something . . . guiding a small group in the use of a 
workbook . . . making and using flash cards with small groups. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE YOUNG SCIENTIST 


Maitland P. Simmons. New York: The 
oom Press, 1951. viii+152 pp. 


The Young Scientist contains a se- 
ries of experimental exercises designed 
to give students a grasp of some of the 
major principles of natural science. 
Although the activities were designed 
for use with junior high school stu- 
dents, teachers of elementary grades 
will find the book a fertile source of 
experiments or demonstrations. 

The author has assembled the experi- 
ments primarily on the basis of their 
interest-appeal and their potential con- 
tribution toward developing an under- 
standing of the principles of science. 
However, “a definite attempt has been 
made to include materials clearly vis- 
ible to the entire class, to use the same 
equipment for different experiments, to 
give full, easy-to-read directions for 
performing the multiple demonstra- 
tions, and to stress essential techniques 
of showmanship.” 

The book contains thirty-five major 
experiments or activities organized 
under the following headings: air, the 
earth’s crust, heat, composition of mat- 
ter, forces of nature, water, foods, light, 
machines, sound, electricity, plant life, 
and animal life. Each activity is ac- 
companied by a series of introductory 
thought - provoking questions; direc- 
tions for performing the activity ; ques- 
tions on observations from the experi- 
ment; and interpretations or applica- 
tions of the activity. Each of the thirty- 
five experiments is accompanied by one 
or more black and white labeled draw- 
ings. The illustrations clearly indicate 
the proper procedures for performing 
the experiments. 

The Young Scientist is not a work- 
book nor are the experiments keyed to 
any particular general science text. It 
has a place as a reference book in junior 
high school libraries. 


SECONDARY SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


Harrington Wells. New York: McGraw- 
5 eee Company, 1952. xi + 367 pp., 


This book is primarily intended to 
serve as a textbook for a methods 
course in the teaching of secondary- 
school science. The book is divided into 
two distinct sections; the first part is 
concerned with the theory and prac- 
tice of science teaching and the second 
with science resource aids. 

The author’s point of view on science 
teaching is that there should be an in- 
tegrated or correlated science program 
in the secondary school. “A general 
core curriculum based upon commu- 
nity-school-industry integration, am- 
plified into major areas of experience 
and skills such as science education, is 
the theme today, with conscious atten- 
tion being given to philosophy of human 
contacts as well as to social correlation 
in a specific minor area of concentration 
such as the junior-senior high school” 
(p. 3). 

A chapter each is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the specific content of various 
secondary-school science courses. A 
topical outline of a suggested course of 
study is given for general science, gen- 
eral biology, social biology, botany, 
zoology, chemistry, and physics. Those 
who consider that special courses in 
botany and zoology should compose a 
part of the secondary-school science 
curriculum will find encouragement in 
reading these chapters. 

An inspirational discussion of science 
and the scientific method and a chapter 
in which are listed most of the stand- 
ardized tests available for secondary- 
school science courses completes the 
first section of the book. 

The second portion of Mr. Wells’s 
book contains an exceptionally com- 
plete listing of various resource aids 
useful to science teachers. The list, 
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covering sixty-five pages, includes 
sources of audio-visual instructional 
materials ; commercial sources of equip- 
ment and supplies; science pamphlets, 
pictures, and posters; a professional 
methods bibliography and a classified 
bibliography of books on science. 
There is no discussion on the possible 
uses of these materials in the classroom. 

Science teachers who have had diffi- 
culty in locating sources of the many 
types of teaching aids available today 
will find this book a valuable reference. 

Mr. Harrington Wells, the author, 
is Associate Professor of Science Edu- 
cation, University of California, Santa 
Barbara College. He has written 


widely in the elementary-school science 
field, including a text on Elementary 
Science Education, published in 1951 
by McGraw-Hill, a companion volume 
to Secondary Science Teaching. 
Pau DEH. Hurp 
Stanford University 


HELPING PARENTS 

UNDERSTAND THE 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
Proceedings of the Annual Spring Con- 
ference on Education and the Exceptional 
Child, Child Research Clinic, The Woods 


Schools. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: May 
1952. Free. 


Since the turn of the century, the re- 


tarded child has been the object of con-: 


siderable systematic inquiry and, less 
systematic but equally vigorous, dis- 
cussion. It may be seen in retrospect, 
however, that until relatively recently 
the research energy and polemics have 
been directed largely toward questions 
that call primarily for psychophysical 
procedures. What organic character- 
istics relate to mental retardation? Can 
the IQ be raised by special educational 
procedures and organization? What 
are the relative contributions of nature 
and nurture to retardation? What 
habits and salable skills can the deviate 
master? Only recently have the phe- 
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nomenological life and emotional econ- 
omy of the intellectual deviate received 
significant attention. The publication 
under review here contains notable ex- 
amples of this clinical rather than 
exclusively psychophysical approach 
to the general problem. Now that the 
sterile nature-or-nurture argument has 
been laid to rest and such global meas- 
ures as “the IQ” desanctified, we may 
hope for continuing and more extensive 
efforts of this nature. Certainly, recent 
developments in psychology suggest the 
desirability of giving as much attention 
to how the retarded child sees his world 
as we have to the problem of how adults 
can manipulate the retarded child’s 
world. 

The Woods Schools, a private resi- 
dential school for retarded children, has 
been inquiring into the emotional life 
of such children for almost twenty 
years. Its published materials, with 
few exceptions, have been extremely 
helpful and interesting to educators. In 
the present publication, the full texts 
of five addresses given at the 1952 an- 
nual conference are brought together. 
Perhaps, the value of the material for 
teachers is suggested in a listing of the 
speakers chosen and their topics: “The 
Emotional Quandaries of Exceptional 
Children,” by Leo Kanner of the Chil- 
dren’s Psychiatric Service, Harriet 
Lane Home for Children, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital ; “The Psychology of the 
Exceptional Child,” by Seymour Sara- 
son, Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Yale University; “How the 
Schools Can Help Them,” by Arthur 
S. Hill, chief of the section on Excep- 
tional Children and Youth, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency; 
“Growth of Responsibility for the Ex- 
ceptional Child,” by Katharine G. Ecob, 
Consultant for Veterans Administration 
Mental Clinics; and “The Parents of 
the Exceptional Child,” by Clara Sav- 
age Littlesdale, editor of Parents’ 
Magazine. 
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The papers by Sarason and Kanner 
particularly are commended to the at- 
tention of teachers. Both men have 
considerable and deserved stature in 
this field. Kanner’s statement is a com- 
pelling and pointed plea for the recog- 
nition of the effects of usual adult re- 
sponses to the deviate on his emotional 
life. Sarason, in a briefer paper, points 
to the lack of professional leadership in 
the area of mental deficiency and sug- 
gests the tasks and roles needing im- 
mediate attention if the field is to shake 
off the classification of “ ‘forgotten area’ 
in psychology, psychiatry, and the gen- 
eral medical field.” 


ADOLESCENCE 


Marguerite Malm and Olis G. Jamison. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1952. pp. 512. $5.00. 


Most parents of adolescent young- 
sters and all prospective teachers of in- 
troductory courses will probably find 
this text to be an enjoyable and profit- 
able reading experience. The authors, 
members of the Indiana State Teachers 
College staff, are in the field of profes- 
sional education and have reflected the 
educator’s concern for meaningful ma- 
terial in the treatment of their subject. 
Although the main body of the book 
(Part II) is organized around the usual 
rubrics (physical, emotional, social, vo- 
cational, etc.), the temptation to present 
a body of interesting facts, with a mere 
token effort in the direction of integra- 
tion, has been admirably resisted for 
the most part. The attempt, rather, is 
to say something useful and insightful, 
in a provocative manner, to the inquir- 
ing parent or student who may have 
little systematic background in this 
area. 

Part I is a novel, and quite success- 
ful, effort to involve the reader through 
the liberal use of anecdotal and quasi- 
anecdotal materials—a difficult task and 


well done. In Part II, the discussion 
turns about the dimensions of home, 
community, and school as they bear 
upon adolescent behavior in modern 
American life. One may note in this 
section the lack of a clear explication 
of what “the democratic society” is— 
an omission that constitutes somewhat 
of a contradiction in view of the writ- 
ers’ proper feeling that the definition of 
healthy adolescent behavior has a social- 
cultural base. It may be granted, per- 
haps, that such question-begging has 
possible justification in a text at this 
level. 

The liberal use of clear and interest- 
ing charts and tables contributes sig- 
nificantly to the clarity of exposition. 
Another indication of the pains taken 
by the writers is the use of many recent, 
original data. Lest this sound like un- 
necessary praise, let it be recalled that 
most elementary treatments rest largely 
on secondary sources; the contrary 
practice by the present writers gives 
their book an empirical flavor and may 
encourage the growth of an empirical 
orientation on the part of the young 
reader. 

It is unfortunate that Malm and 
Jamison found it necessary to be un- 
duly brief and almost “spotty” at many 
points (particularly in the fourth and 
last chapters). In view of the excel- 
lence of their explanation and organi- 
zation generally, one is inclined to give 
the authors the benefit of the doubt and 
place the blame on that uncompromis- 
ing modern machine, the press, that 
says “too long!” too often to too many 
excellent writers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CHILD STUDY 
Ruth Strang. Third Edition. New York: 
© ear Company, 1951. pp. 705. 


Students in introductory courses in 
education, where this bok will find its 
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greatest demand, can look forward to 
some interesting and readable material. 
It is apparent that Professor Strang 
here, as in the previous two editions, has 
taken pains to present data and develop 
her argument in as palatable a form as 
possible. 

As a basis for organization, she has 
continued her previous approach which 
consists of an ordering of the discussion 
around some cross-sectional develop- 
mental categories. In this case, six de- 
velopmental stages are used: (1) “The 
Roots of Behavior” (the prenatal and 
neonatal periods), (2) “Early Preschool 
Period: The First Two Years,” (3) 
“The Preschool Period—Years Three, 
Four, and Five,” (4) “The Primary 
Period” (years six, seven, and eight), 
(5) “From the Primary Period to Ado- 
lescence,” and (6) “The Adolescent 
Years.” The last-named category re- 
ceives a relatively brief treatment since 
the effort of the book, of course, is to 
direct attention to the preadolescent 
years. 

Professor Strang’s colleagues will 
find, perhaps, that this edition is some- 
what less than satisfactory. Possibly as 
a consequence of her effort to be catholic 
in her coverage of child behavior and 
viewpoints, the third edition abounds 
with oversimplifications, platitudes, and 
gratuities. In this regard, the present 
book is no improvement over the pre- 
vious edition. Further, it is particularly 
unfortunate that the author again finds 
it unnecessary or impossible to provide 
a theoretical or systematic integrating 
framework for her treatment of this 
area. Introductory courses in teacher 
education (and many advanced courses 
as well) have suffered enough from 
“aren't children wonderful!” and “this 
is what you should do” emphases. We 
already have many texts of this order ; 
Strang carries coals to Newcastle. 

We sorely need treatments of child 
behavior, at introductory levels, that can 
provide the necessary, if insufficient, 


conditions for student growth in evolv- 
ing a set of internally consistent and 
externally valid principles and con- 
structs encompassing both the empirical 
and valuational dimensions. Only in the 
light of such a matrix can one intelli- 
gently decide that “this is what I should 
do here.” Indeed, the common effort in 
preservice and graduate programs is 
precisely such a one and the present text 
stands somewhat in contradiction to it. 
Lest the rejoinder be made that the 
“good” text cannot be written for in- 
troductory courses, we note that at least 
one available and recent work approach- 
es this demand closely (George Thomp- 
son, Child Psychology, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1952). Professor Strang’s well-de- 
served reputation would suggest that 
she could have provided us with another. 
It is regrettable that she did not. 


ARTHUR P. CoLADARCI 
Stanford University 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following books 


and pamphlets : 


Beals, Carleton. Stephen F. Austin: Father 
of Texas. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1953. viii + 277 pp. $2.80. 

Bettelheim, Bruno. Overcoming Prejudice 
wna Living Booklet Series). Chicago 10: 

cience Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 49 
pp. 40 cents. 

Butler, Charles H. Arithmetic for High 
Schools. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1953. xv + 336 pp. $2.40. 

Caparo, José A. Desire for Gold and Con- 
quest. Boston 20: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1953. 736 pp- $5.00. 

Clinical Studies in Reading II, edited by Helen 
M. Robinson. Chicago 37: The Universi 
of Chicago Press, 1953. x + 189 pp. $3.75. 

Colton, Robert G., Davis, Grace M., and Han- 
shaw, Evelyn A. Living Your English. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953. 
Books 1 & 2, 208 pp. each, $1.00 each. 

Meredith, Florence L., Irwin, Leslie W., and 
Staton, Wesley M. Health and Fitness, 2nd 
Edition. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1953. ix + 339 pp. $3.20. 


Shaw, Harry and Shaffer, Virginia. McGraw- 
Hill Handbook of English. New York 36: 
— Book Co., Inc., xi + 386 pp. 


Science Facilities for Secondary Schools. 
Washington 25, D.C. Federal Security 
Agency. Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952, 
vi + 38, 25 cents. 

Sensabaugh, George F., Hinkle, George, Cald- 
well, — R., and Grommon, Alfred H. 
The Study of English in California Schools. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952. 
vi + 48 pp. $1.00. 

Smith, T. V. Building Your Philosophy of 
Life. (Life Adjustment Booklet Series.) 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. 49 pp. 40 cents. 

Strang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work, 4th Ed., Revised. New 
York 27: Bureau of Publications. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
xvi + 491 pp. $3.75. 
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